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CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to 
yield up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosoph- 
ical, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, 
Theological and Practical Subjects, and the whole 
arranged upon a scientific basis for professional use. 
It is scarcely possible to convey a full idea of the 
character and value of this unique and immense 
work. It is a grand illustration book, combining the 
advantages of a ‘‘commonplace” book, a homileti- 
cal “ encyclopedia” or “‘ dictionary *’ of illustrations, 
and a “ compendium” of theological literature, the 
whole arranged for practical use for those who are 
too busy to search through the libraries for what 
they need. It supplies a want that has been long 
and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be of very great 
service to the intelligent reader. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


Northern Christian Advocate; ‘No description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.” 


The Interior, Chicago ; ‘* A veritable thesaurus of 
valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 
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and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; “It is worthy to be ranked 
with the great wall of China, the Colossus of Rhodes, 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. It is very com- 
prehensive. Of untold value to those who 
are wise enough to purchase it, studious enough to 
consult it ; vigorous enough to digest it.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SENATE BRIBERY-INVESTIGATION. 


HE Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges 
of attempted Senatorial bribery has submitted its report to 
the Senate. The investigation was conducted in secret sessions, 
the Committee having unanimously decided against a public in- 
vestigation. Ex-Congressman Charles W. Buttz is found by the 
Committee to have made the attempt at bribing Senators Hunton 
and Kyle, but the Senators are exonerated from all blame. The 
report says: “It appears from the testimony submitted that a 
certain Charles W. Buttz of North Dakota, but domiciled in 
Washington since December last, where he has been engaged as 
a lobbyist and claim-agent, did, on or about the 1st of April of 
this year, at the house of Senator Hunton, in Warrenton, Va., 
during the absence of the Senator, say to his son, Eppa Hunton, 
it. that he would pay him a contingent fee of $25,000 if he would, 
by presenting arguments as to the pending Tariff Bill, induce his 
father, Senator Hunton, to vote against it. 

“It is also established by the testimony that the same Charles 
W. Buttz, during the month of March last past, approached Sen- 
ator Kyle of South Dakota with a proposition that $14,000 would 
be paid to him (Senator Kyle) if he would vote against the pend- 
ing Tariff Bill. The said Buttz, when making this proposition, 
also stated to Senator Kyle that the money was in the hands or 
control of an agent of certain bankers and capitalists of New 
York City, and that the money was in Washington. 

“Your Committee are abundantly justified in stating that the 
facts above recited have been established by the evidence, not- 
withstanding the denial on the part of Charles W. Buttz, and they 
refer the Senate to the testimony in detaii in support of this 
finding. 

“Your Committee find nothing from their investigation to im- 
peach, in the least degree, the honor or character of Senators 
Hunton and Kyle. 

“There is no evidence to show the truth of Mr. Buttz’ state- 
ments to Senator Kyle and to Mr. Eppa Hunton, Jr., that a syn- 
dicate of bankers and capitalists had raised a sum of money to be 
used for the purpose of defeating the pending Tariff Bill, or that 
there was an agent of such a syndicate in W ashington, or that 
any money was in Washington for that purpose. 

The Committee is now engaged in investigating the charges 
concerning the Sugar Trust and its connection with the sugar- 
schedule of the Tariff Bill. The newspaper correspondents who 
made the charges that the duty on sugar was raised by way of 
compensating for a large contribution to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund by the Trust appeared and testified before the Com- 
mittee, but refused to disclose the sources of their information. 
They claimed that it would be both illegal and immoral to betray 
the confidence reposed in them in their capacity of journalists. 
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The Bribery-Report. 

The Committee contents itself with reporting that it does not 
believe what the would-be corrupter said, and that the Senators 
are honest, which no one questioned. But why Buttz made such 
dangerous and scandalous propositions either the Committee has 
not asked, or has failed to discover, or neglects to explain. Yet 
this is the one matter of real importance in the whole inquiry. It 
was by following this trail that the Committee could hope to find 
out who were behind Buttz. To declare that there is no evidence 
that any one was behind him is taxing the credulity of the Amer- 
ican people a little too heavily. Men donot push their very noses 





SENATOR KYLE. 


in the crack of a prison-door for the fun of the thing. Buttz isa 
lobbyist for what he can make. It is not a pleasant occupation, 
and, pursued as the Committee says he pursued it, it is not a 
safe one. Does the Committee really believe that he went about 
it in the reckless fashion it describes with no earthly object? If 
not, what was the object? ‘Tariff-rates are a salable commodity. 
They put money in great sums into the pockets of men. It is not 
impossible that they are bought and paid for. Here was a rascal 
offering to buythem. Forwhom? The Committee does not say. 
Does it know? Did it try to discover? If it does know, why 
does it not tell? If it failed to discover, why did it fail?—7he 
Times (Dem.), New York. 

The fact is, Buttz isa sweet boon to the Senatorial suspects who 
for two months past have been dreading genuine disclosures that 
would bring to light their compromising transactions. His al- 
leged attempts at bribery were so innocuous and so promptly ex- 
posed that it is difficult to resist the suspicion that they were 
made for the purpose of being exposed, and thus distracting public 
attention from charges that were — certain Senators un- 
comfortable.— Zhe World (Dem.), New York. 


The Secret Investigation. 


The experience of former Congressional investigations does not 
hold out much hope that the parties behind the attempted bribery 
will be disclosed. ‘Their agent cannot be made to criminate him- 
self, and the parties employing him are too shrewd not to have 
taken precautions against his criminating them. Nevertheless, 
candid people of all parties must believe that some great monop- 
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olies or trusts, highly protected by the McKinley Act, are backing 
this would-be briber in the use of some of their ill-gotten gains 
to prevent the repeal of the Act.— 7%e Journal (Dem.), Atlanta. 


A secret investigation will be regarded, and rightly regarded, 
as equivalent to a confession that there are facts in this case 
‘which members of the Senate are interested in keeping from the 
country. Let those members of the Senate whose withers are un- 
wrung have the manhood and the loyalty to the public interests 
to rise in their places and solemnly protest against the mockery 
and the insult to the popular intelligence and the popular dignity 
which such a pretended investigation as this involves.— 7he Sun 
4{Dem.), Baltimore. 


The determination by the Senate Cornmittee to conduct the in- 
vestigation of charges of corruption in connection with the Tariff 
Bill in secret will not make a favorable impression upon the 
country. It only adds to the growing disgust.— 7he Commercial 
Gazette (Rep.), Cincinnatz. 

The star-chamber act in such a case is not only stupid but 
grossly unjust to the accused, the public, or both. It is for the 
enlightenment of the public really that the investigation is made, 
not merely to inform the Senate; and it should, therefore, be as 
full and open as it can possibly be made.—7he Free Press 
(Dem.), Detroit. 

So important is it that the untruth of this particular charge 
should be proved that nothing should be left undone by the Inves- 
tigating Committee to establish its untruth. There should be no 
secresy, no star-chamber proceedings, no inquiries behind closed 
doors regarding it. The examinations should be as open as the 
day and as thorough as human ingenuity can make them. The 
Senate should insist upon this with respect to its own dignity, not 
less than to the dignity and honor of the country.—7he Ledger 
(/nd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Certainly Democratic papers have been quite as outspoken as 
Republican in denouncing the corrupt influences which were at 
work. It is of the utmost importance, if the standards of Amer- 
ican public life are to be maintained, that the true should be 
sifted from the false, and that the public should know precisely 
who are guilty, and of what. Possibly this information may not 
be obtainable in any case; but the way to it certainly does not lie 
through a secret investigation.— 7he Fournal (Rep.), Boston. 


If the Senators are guilty, there is little kindness in acquitting 
them in secret; and if they are innocent it is cruelly unfair to 
refuse them the opportunity to prove their innocence publicly. 
The Gray committee of investigation ought to correct its manifest 
blunder as quickly as possible.— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 

With such men as Benton, Marcy, Wright, Seward, Chase, 
Howe, and Conkling, in the Senate, no matter what Bills were 
pending, and no matter how much depended upon the vote of a 
single Senator, the bribery of the Senate was only among the 
dim perspectives of the future. But during the past few years, a 
lot of trash has been precipitated into the United States Senate, 
and therefore no one can tell what the Senate will do, or what 
course it will pursue when critical measures are pending which 
are sustained or opposed by vast financial and industrial inter- 
ests.— The Wisconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee. 

It is a singularly unfortunate step to take if the aim is to bring 
out the whole truth. There should be the fullest publicity of in- 
vestigation. Only in that way can the findings of the Committee 
command popular confidence.— 7he Republican (Ind.), Spring- 
field. 

There is something rotten on one side or the other. Let it be 
exposed. It would have been wiser to have limited the Com- 
mittee to this specific case, so that a report could have been 
promptly brought in, and then referred the case of the Sugar 
Trust and other matters of that sort to a separate Committee. 
Imposing so many lines of investigation on one Committee tends 
to delay and leaves the issue less definite and gives more chance 
for whitewashing.— 7he Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 

There are substantial reasons for believing that the Sugar Trust 
has been doing business on an extensive scale in the Senate. It 
has scarcely been denied that several Senators have been opera- 
ting in the shares of that concern in a way that is almost equiva- 
lent to bribery.— Zhe Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 
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REFORMATION OF THE SENATE. 


EPRESENTATIVE TUCKER, of Virginia, reported fa- 
vorably to the House from the Committee on Elections the 
Resolution to amend the Constitution so as to provide for the 


election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people 
The Resolution is identical with that passed by the House in the 


Fifty-second Congress without oe vote. In submitting 
the report, Congressman Tucker says: “Each year but adds to 
the strength of the argument that the Senate should, by a change 

in the mode of its election, be made more sensibly responsible to 
the demands and voice of the people than heretofore. The pres- 

ent Congress has greatly intensified this ieeling, and the change 
seems to be demanded by every consideration of propriety and 
justice. Originally ordained as a breakwater against the fiery 
democracy fresh from the people, the Senate is now, in the pop- 
ular mind, believed to be, under the guise of Senatorial courtesy, 

an open obstruction to the popular will. If this be a Government 
of the people in fact and in truth, then, indeed, should their 
agents, or representatives, whether in the House of Representa. 
tives or the Senate, be responsive to their will. And the best 
thought of the country, through the Press and leading magazines, 
is demanding that no effete traditions, however sacred in their 
relations to the past glory of the Senate, no code of rules, how- 
ever honored for their length of service, should stand in the way 
of effectuating the popular intent properly and freely expressed 
at the polls. So radical in some sections of the country has the 
feeling of hostility to the Senate become that the sentiment is 
freely expressed that the Senate has outlived its career of useful- 
ness in the Government, under its present mode of organization 
and election, and members of the House of Representatives have 
not infrequently been solicited to follow the example of our Eng- 
lish cousins, and pass a resolution through the House to abolish 
the Senate as a co-ordinate branch. of the legislative department 
of the Government, as has recently been done by Parliament in 
reference to the House of Lords in England. It is believed that 
the change here proposed will strongly tend to reinstate the Sen- 
ate in popular favor and disarm the criticism of thdse who clamor 
for its abolition.” 


The Decadence of the Senate. 

For five parts of a year, the north wing of the Capitol has been 
the hunting-ground of lobbyists and the arena of fraud. Agents 
of the Trusts have had the right of way over thresholds that have 
felt the feet of Webster and Clay and Benton. Havemeyer him- 
self, the arch-fiend of the Sugar Trust, has dared to hobnob in 
public with Senators sworn to abolish his larcenous machine 
Never before—not even in Grant’s second term—was Washington 
so rife and reeking with prostitution of public office. And the 
Senate-chamber and committee-rooms have been the worst of all. 
It is not such a body that will consent to “investigate” itself and 
lay bare its iniquities to the world. ‘There is a leaven of honest 
men in the mass, but it will not suffice to leaven the whole lump. 
The thieves are in control and they are stealing with the desper- 
ate haste of thieves who see their days are numbered. They 
have read the handwriting on the wall and thereby learned that 
the days of the rotten “‘ Upper House” are numbered.— 7he 7zmes 
(Dem.), Chicago. 

The Senate should be a great conservative body, made up of 
statesmen and patriots, whose wisdom and philanthropy ought to 
be the grandest bulwark of the republic’s prosperity, safety, and 
perpetuity. Asit is, demagogues, placemen, and mere politicians 
have in late years been. too plenty in its seats.—7he Picavune 
(Dem.), New Orleans. 

The decadence of the Senate is such as to attract almost uni- 
versal comment; and it is not the Peffers, the Allens, and the 
Irbys who give it character so much as the men who have been 
respected and honored in the past, who for paltry advantages lay 
aside their dignity and give themselves to the lead of political 
tricksters, both within and without the body.—7he News (/nd.), 

eu port. 

‘ The Senate is now on trial as never before. If it permits the 
sporadic socialistic clamor for the establishment of a new and 
revolutionary system of class taxation by incomes, unknown in 
the National history, to replace the verdict of a popular vote, 
then, indeed, will it be left naked to its enemies, who in one way 
and another will find means to render the self-emasculated body 
more abject and servile still.— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 

The American people are very liberal, so much so that when a 
hard financial year comes a couple of millions of them have not a 
leg tostandon. And extravagant as they undoubtedly are in the 
matters of support and maintenance of their legislators, the 
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money is insufficient, especially for the Senator, who is allowed 
not only to gamble in stocks and take bribes for his vote, but to 
defy the people to arrange their fiscal laws. In November last, 
the people of the United States thought they wanted a revision 
of the Tariff, but their Senators have taken most of the time since 
to show them that they do not know what they want.— 7%e Em- 
pire, Toronto, Canada. 

The people, in time, will doubtless reform the Senate altogether 
and make it a body representative of themselves, and not merely 
of wealth and capital—not simply a place where rich men can 
live in luxury at the expense of the country, and where poor men 
can become rich by methods best known to themselves. But in 
the mean time, before that reform is accomplished, the honest and 
unstained members of that body—for there are still some men 
there to whom personal honor and truth are among the best 
traditions of the Senate—owe it to themselves and to the people 
to protest, in season and out of season, against any act or course 
that may tend to degrade and disgrace it.—7he Sun (Dem.), 
Baltimore. 


For Change in the Senate-Rules. 


The United States Senate is beginning to realize that rules to 
facilitate the progress of public business are absolutely necessary 
and that Senatorial courtesy is a very silly farce. A more help- 
less body than a Senate majority under the present system does 
not exist.— Zhe Journal (Rep.), Minneapolis. 

The pretext that the Senate can only amend its rules under the 
rules—that is, that a debate over a closure-rule could be as in- 
definitely prolonged as a debate over the Tariff threatens to be— 
could be promptly disposed of. For all practical purposes the 
Senate has no rules, but it has the supreme right of all legislative 
bodies to decree that the will of the majority should be respected. 
Closure cannot be decided on a day too soon.— The Herald (Ind.), 
Boston. 

Closure is as necessary now as it was last Summer. ‘There can 
be no doubt that business is suffering by the delay to pass some 
kind of a Tariff Bill.—7he Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis. 

The Democrats should adopt closure at the earliest moment 
that the necessity for it arises. In the House, the majority rules, 
and filibustering is practically ended. It should be so in the 
Senatee— 7he Times (Dem.), Hartford. 

If the principle of closure is once established in the Senate, it 
is established there forever. It is a deadly boomerang, which a 
year or two hence may rebound with fearful force upon the de- 
voted head of the Democracy.— 7he Fournal (Rep.), Boston. 

The delay of irnportant business in the Senate for weeks past, 
and its threatened continuance for weeks longer by a minority of 
filibusters, has become intolerably disgusting to the people and 
disgraceful to the Senate. Such a practice ought to be abolished 
at once, at all hazards, and without any further regard to Senato- 
rial ‘“‘courtesy.”— 7he News (Dem.), Lynchburg. 





Popular Election of Senators. 


The proposition to amend the Constitution, so that United 
States Senators may be elected by popular vote, has been brought 
forward again in this Congress, but there does not seem much 
prospect of its passage, to say nothing of the remoter chances of 
its ratification by the necessary number of States. There is, how- 
ever, one way already open for bringing the choice much nearer 
to the people, by having each party in its State Convention name 
the man whom it will elect in case it secures control of the Legis- 
lature. The famous precedent of 1858 in Illinois, when Lincoln 
and Douglas were thus put forward by the Republicans and 
Democrats, was imitated by the Democrats in the campaign of 
1890, when ex-Governor Palmer was thus made their candidate 
for Senator, and Democratic members of the Legislature were 
instructed to vote for him. The strongest argument in favor of 
nominating senatorial candidates at State Conventions is that 
each party must declare its policy as to the office, and that the 
people know when they vote for members of the Legislature 
whom they are voting for as Senator. It is urged with some 
force that politicians who would be ready enough to “set up” a 
Legislature for a mere money-bags or wire-puller would shrink 
from proclaiming such a man as their candidate, and that they 
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would feel compelled to select a higher type of man.— 7he Even- 
ing Post (Ind.), New York. 

The vices of the Federal Senate undoubtedly grow out of the 
method of electing its members. What can be expected of men 
who are selected either because they are rich enough to pay for 
their seats or because they are corporation lawyers who devote 
their talents to the protection of aggregated wealth? But no 
matter how desirable it may be to change the system it cannot be 
accomplished without the consent of the Senators who are at- 
tacked. Even if an amendment to the Constitution providing 
for a direct vote of the people could be secured from the House of 
Representatives and the Legislatures that would be called upon to 
ratify it, the Senate is not likely ever to concur in it. To expect 
the millionaires who have paid for seats in that body, or the men 
who have been sent there to represent special interests, to ever 
consent to a plan which will complicate their return is unreason- 
able. There seems, therefore, but one expedient left. Let the 
parties in State Conventions nominate their candidates for Sena- 
tor. Let them put a plank in their platform, pledging their leg- 
islators to elect the party choice. Whichever party triumphs at 
the polls will then give us the popular choice for Senator. If the 


Legislature refuses to ratify a choice so made, we can deal with~ 


its members later on.— 7he Post (Rep.), San Francisco. 


THE TARIFF DEBATE. 


UBSTANTIAL progress has been made on the Tariff Bill. 
The important metal-schedule was disposed of, and on May 
26 the Senate was ready to proceed with the wood-schedule. 
Among the important amendments agreed to are: making the 
duty on tin-plates one and one-fifth cents a pound; putting 
barbed wire for fencing on the free list; imposing a duty of forty 
cents a ton oniron-ore; and putting a duty of one and one-eighth 
cents a pound on quart glass-bottles. 

The feature of the week was an elaborate speech by Senator 
Gorman, in which he defended the compromise measure now be- 
fore the Senate. He argued that the present Bill is the best that 
can be passed, and that the Wilson Bill could not have received 
a Majority of votes. He denied indignantly the insinuation that 
the interests of trusts had been favored in the Bill, and pointed 
out that the protection which the Lead Trust, the Steel-Rail 
Trust, and the Sugar Trust received under the existing law was 
very largely reduced by the Bill. And, as to the Income-Tax, 
he had given his assent to it only as an emergency measure. He 
declared that from this time on, the blame for further delay rested 
on the Republican side of the chamber, and that any belief that 
the Bill could be defeated was a hallucination. 

After Mr. Gorman’s speech, Senator Aldrich, as a test-ques- 
tion, moved to lay the Bill on the table. The motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 38 to 28, the Democrats and Populists voting 
against the motion. 

Senator Hill tested the relative strength of the Protectionists 
and believers in free raw materials in the Senate by moving to 
put lead-ores on the free-list. He supported it in a speech in 
which he referred to the pledges of the Chicago platform. His 
motion was defeated, only two other Senators, Mills and Irby, 
voting with him. The duty on lead-ores was fixed at three- 
quarters of a cent per pound, one-half of the present rate. 

We hope that while conceding a great deal to the Senate, the 
House delegates on a Conference Committee will insist upon free 
coal and freeiron-ore. In fact, we should very much like to have 
them insist upon free pig-iron, though such a demand is improb- 
able. If these changes can be made the Bill will have to be ac- 
cepted in the Senate, as well as in the House, as it stands, and 
it seems to us that under such conditions the little group of dis- 
senting Senators will not feel that they can afford to bring about 
its defeat.— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 

There is only one honorable course for honest Democrats in 
Congress, and that is to fight this McKinleyized Bill. If it can- 
not be killed in the Senate, it should be killed in conference. 
Every member of the Senate should be made to go on record ina 
vote for the Wilson Bill or something better. If Tariff-Reform 
is to be defeated, the responsibility should be placed where it 
belongs.— 7he Post-Dispatch (Dem.), St. Louis. 

Senator Allison showed the inconsistency of the Democrats 
with their Committee amendment withdrawing iron-ore from the 
free list, where the Wilson Bill placed it, and imposing a duty of 
forty cents a ton. Free raw material has been Democratic doc- 
trine, and, as Senator Vest confesses, still is Democratic doctrine. 
It was, he said, the doetrine espoused by the majority of Demo- 
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crats, but he declared that the urgency of Tariff-legislation ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary for the majority to make concessions 
to a small minority, the alternative being presented of the pass- 
ing of the Bill with these concessions or not passing it at all. In 
other words, the Democratic Party reveals itself in the hands of 
a small minority, and in order todo something passes a Bill which 
discredits its declarations and doctrine, in deference to this small 
minority.—7he News (/nd.), Indianapolis. 


Mr. Gorman’s exposure and criticism of the course of the Re- 
publicans were keen and just. His explanation of the course of 
the Democrats was less satisfactory. It is true that the changes 
made in the Bill were deemed necessary to secure a majority for 
it. It is not true that they are all justifiable changes. Some of 
them are very bad. Nor can it be provided that they were in- 
dispensable to the passage of the Bill. Mr. Gorman referred to 
the history of the repeal of the Sherman Law. It was a most un- 
fortunate allusion, because the compromise he then advocated as 
imperative was shown not to be so. The men who stood out for 
terms were refused them, and, brought face to face with the judg- 
ment of the people, they surrendered. Had the same policy been 
now adopted, is Mr. Gorman sure that the result would have been 
different ?—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 

Senator Gorman’s speech on the Tariff is significant, not merely 
as a defense of the measure now pending in the Senate, but par- 
ticularly as an intimation that the party is united in its support, 
and that its early passage may be expected. Senator Gorman is 
one of the shrewdest of the Democratic leaders. He is not a 
leader in debate nor in the advancement of abstract principles. 
He works by concessions and combinations, but he always works 
for results, and when he appears upon the floor it is generally 
accepted as an indication that the result is clearly within reach.— 
The limes (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


I. Military Advaiitages to the United States. 


HIS phase of the subject is treated by Frank L. Winn, Lieu- 
tenant United States Army, in 7he Overland Monthly, 
San Francisco, May. The article begins with a concise history 
of the several projects for connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
across Nicaragua, and is followed bya reference to the unpopular 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, concerning which he says it is improba- 
ble that England would openly oppose the control of the Canal by 
the United States, and that if she should do so, the Canal’s pros- 
pects might be thereby materially benefited. The nature and 
obligations of the Treaty are nevertheless discussed very gravely, 
and the Bill before the last Congress commended as the most 
feasible measure, inasmuch as while it avoids the complications 
in which the United States would involve itself by the construc- 
tion of the Canal as a Government enterprise, it guarantees to the 
United States under the existing Nicaraguan Treaty, and the 
Canal Company’s concession, ample rights and privileges, among 
which those of transit of troops and ships of war, and the employ- 
ment of the same for the protection and security of the Canal, are 
expressly stipulated. The Bill referred to includes the United 
States’ guarantee of the bonds to the amount of $100,000,000 for 
construction, with the proviso that $70,000,000 of the stock shall 
*- be allowed to belong absolutely to the United States, which shall 
have a mortgage upon the property to secure the bonds, and give 
the control of the Canal to this country. From a military stand- 
point, the writer contends, the Canal should be built and con- 
trolled absolutely by this country as proposed in the Freling- 
huysen Treaty, but if that is still opposed by the President, the 
Senate Bill above referred to is said to offer a practical and satis- 
factory alternative. 

The writer next depicts the comparatively undefended condition 
of the Pacific Coast, which is more accessible, for ships of war, 
from England than from New York, to say nothing of the fact 
that Her Britannic Majesty's fleet could be off the Pacific Coast 
before our fleet could double Cape Horn. This condition of 
things would be entirely reversed, he contends, by the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal. It would bring San Francisco ten 
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thousand miles nearer to New York and to New Orleans, and 
render Hawaii more accessible from New York or Boston than 
from England: a reversal of conditions which would save mil- 
lions of money, preserve the national pride, and perhaps change 
the issue of a war. The enforcement of our rights in Bering 
Sea, too, might at any time precipitate a conflict with the same 
country, and this might require our Atlantic fleet in Alaskan 
waters, thus further emphasizing the importance of shortening 
the journey. 

Stress is next laid on the unique provision prepared by nature 
for the building of this Canal, found in Lake Nicaragua, and of 
its strategical value with the Canal completed. The lake would 
always be the headquarters of our most considerable fleet, we 
should have practically a continuous coast from Maine to Alaska, 
the Nation would be invincible on the American Continent and 
superior in natural strength to any country in the world. In 
conclusion, the writer says that the military necessities, though 
strong, are not the convincing reasons employed to influence 
Congressional action and secure Government aid to this Canal. 
The commercial and economic advantages are most to be relied 
on. The financial success of the scheme is almost assured, and 
this being the case, there is no doubt that, if Government aid be 
not forthcoming, it will be constructed by private enterprise, and, 
of course, controlled by stockholders who are more likely to be 
foreigners than Americans. 


II. The Political Aspect. 


This aspect of the question is treated in the same magazine by 
William L. Merry, our Consul-General for Nicaragua. Mr. Merry 
opens his subject with the propositions that the canal will be 
built in the near future, and that the question of whether it be 
built under such arrangements as will enable our Government to 
control it efficiently for the benefit of our people and our com- 
merce, as well as the commerce of all nations, is a matter de- 
manding careful consideration and a close study of existing con- 
ditions—as a question involving treaty obligations and affecting 
the foreign policy of our Government. 

After a short notice of the several companies that have been 
organized for its construction, Mr. Merry brings us down at once 
to the position of affairs at the first inauguration of Mr. Cleveland. 
At that date the Zavalla-Frelinghuysen Treaty had been ratified 
by the Senate of Nicaragua and was before the United States 
Senate. One of President Cleveland’s first acts was to withdraw 
it, on the ground, mainly, that it was contrary to the standard pol- 
icy of the country to enter into entangling alliances with foreign 
States. Under this Treaty, it will be remembered, the United States 
Government was to acquire a joint sovereignty over two and one- 
half miles on each side of the canal, the right of joint military occu- 
pation, and the obligation to defend Nicaragua, with which re- 
public a perpetual alliance was to be made. But although the 
reasons assigned by Mr. Cleveland for rejecting the Treaty were 
regarded by him as conclusive, he expressed his friendly feeling 
to the Canal as he has often done since, and advised an American 
corporation under the strict control of the United States Govern- 
ment as a condition of its aid, as a solution of the method of 
construction. In accordance with this view, ‘‘The Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua” was organized and chartered by 
the United States Government, 
charter. 

In rejecting the Zavalla-Frelinghuysen Treaty, Mr. Cleveland 
refrained from direct mention of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ; but 
it appears conclusively that the Zavalla-Frelinghuysen Treaty 
was in direct contravention of it. 


Mr. Cleveland signing the 


And, says our author, if the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was a practical abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine, it is a misfortune resulting from the unwisdom 
of our Plenipotentiary and of the United States Senate that rati 
fied it. He is nevertheless in favor of carrying out the scheme 
by the Maritime Canal Company under Government control, the 
Government to own absolutely seven-tenths of the capital stock. 
This course of procedure is recommended as complying with 
treaty obligations, and Mr. Merry points out that the Panama 
Railroad was thus constructed, and that Great Britain did not 
complain of it as a violation of the Clayton- Bulwer Treaty. —Cozx- 
densed for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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THE RACE-PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH. 


N the Southern number of Zhe Baptist Home Mission 
] Monthly, New York, is a paper by the Rev. A. L. More- 
house, Field-Secretary of the Mission, in which he comments on 
the state of race-antagonism in the South, the general hostility of 
the whites to negro-education, the suppression of the negro-vote 
to such an extent as to debar it from being decisive; and, gener- 
ally, describes the negro as the victim of high-handed injustice. 
On this subject he writes: “For the colored people on the planta- 
tions very active participation in politics’ is not profitable for the 
life that now is—saying nothing of the life tocome. Indeed, 
there are large districts where the negro is practically ‘out of 
politics.’ 





He does not vote, seldom attends a political meeting, 
feels that it is worse than useless for him to have anything to do 
with politics. And why? 
is sure that his vote, 


Because he fears personal violence, or 
if cast, will be counted out.” Again, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Lynch Law,” Mr. Morehouse, while depre- 
cating the offense for which Lynch Law is ordinarily appealed to, 
criticizes the inequality of the law which makes it death for the 
negro to do what the white man may do with impunity. “Is 
there abhorrence of the crime fer se,” he asks; “or only when a 
negro is the offender, and a white person the victim? Is a white 
offender ever lynched? Are there no white offenders whose vic- 
tims are of the other race?” ‘I most firmly believe,” he adds, 
“that if Lynch Law were equally and impartially meted out, 
more white criminals of this class than negroes would be put to 
death.” The same number of 7hke Home Misston Monthly pub- 
lishes an article from The New York Independent; giving an ac- 
count of a brutal assault upon a white Christian teacher who was 
seized, stripped and beaten, and threatened with death unless he 
immediately left that section of the country. Acording to the 
account, the only offense charged was teaching in colored schools 
and preaching to colored congregations. The victim of the out- 
rage,the Rev. D. Reddick, communicates an account of the assault 
to The Morning Star, Marshall, Texas, in which he makes the 
excuse for the assault consist in his having taken refuge from 
the storm in the house of a respectable colored man. 

There is another communication from the Rev. T. J. Morgan 
in which he says: ‘Thirty-three years ago, when I first entered 
Virginia, the Southern States were in rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment, attempting to found a Southern Confederacy based 
upon human slavery as its chief corner-stone.” 

This number of 7he Home Mission Monthly appears to have 
created a sensation in the South, where the paper by the Reverend 
Mr. Morehouse has been condemned by the Georgia Baptist State 
Convention, and has apparently aroused the indignation of Govy- 
ernor Northen, who, in a letter published in 7he /ndex and 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. Morgan, tells him: “If your maga- 
zine is fairly represented by the number sent to me, the sooner 
you withdraw from the Southern field the better it will be for the 
condition, education, and religious needs of the colored people of 
the South.” 

Mr. Morgan, standing on what he doubtless deems “eternal 
principles,” replies that Governor Northen is “trifling with the 
destiny of the South.” ‘ Bearin mind,” he says, addressing Gov- 
ernor Northen, “that you are confronting one of the most serious 
problems that ever baffled statesmanship, and that calls for the 
most enlarged views, the most wise treatment, the most heroic 
remedies. The seven million negroes in the South to-day are 
children of the South by birth and by blood. 
Stay. 


They are there to 
. They are an integral, indestructible, and important 
element of Southern life. If they are not trained by Protes- 
tants, they will be educated by Jesuits; if they are not by their 
training brought into sympathy with their white neighbors, and 
taught to respect them, and to expect justice and manly treat- 
ment and respect from them, they will grow up to distrust and 
to hate them. If they are not trained for citizenship, and pre- 
pared to exercise the right of suffrage in the interest of the com- 
monweal, and to discharge all their civic duties with intelligence, 
they will furnish, in increasing numbers, criminals, paupers, 
haters of law and order, and disturbers of the peace—a hindrance 
to the progress of the South, a curse to themselves, a burden to 
their neighbors, a source.of peril to the Nation.”"—Condensed for 
Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


N Illinois, Pennsylvania, Colorado, and elsewhere, the stri- 
king miners are resorting to violence to accomplish their pur- 
poses. The men who have taken their places are attacked, and 
considerable mining property has been destroyed. From Cripple 
Creek, Col., news comes of the use of dynamite in blowing up 
shaft-houses and of the loss of many lives in a fight between 
strikers and deputy-marshals. In La Salle, and other places in 
Illinois, troops are under arms to resist the rioting miners, and 
acts of violence are frequent. The miners would not permit coal 
to be supplied to railroad or municipal water-works. ‘Troops 
have also been ordered out in Alabama and West Virginia. In 
Indiana, the miners seized coal-trains and refused to allow them 
to go further. In the Pennsylvania coke-region a riot took place 
in which eleven strikers were killed and many wounded. 

It is said that many operators are willing to yield and restore 
last year’s schedule, but no signs of a settlement of the strike are 
apparent. 

The country has never suffered from so large and serious a 
strike. Fully 200,000 miners are idle in fourteen States and Ter- 
ritories ; about 12,000 miners only remain at work. ‘The stock of 
bituminous coal on hand will be exhausted in a week, and all 
business will be crippled. Railroads, mills, steamers, and office- 
buildings have already been so affected that thousands of men 
have been discharged. The miners say that in spite of their suf- 
fering, they will not yield until a uniform rate of seventy-five- 
cents a ton is established throughout the country. 

It is a serious matter when thousands of men banded together 
for a common purpose are permitted to keep two or three counties 
ina state of constant dread and turmoil, and to prevent other 
thousands from earning a livelihood. Such a condition is, in 
plain terms, anarchy, and should not be tolerated a moment 
longer than is necessary for a prompt restoration of law and 
order. Due respect for the law is the sheet-anchor of our liber- 
When that fails free representative government will come 
to an end.— 7he Commercial, Pittsburg. 

With the disputes between employers and employees about 
wages the general public have little to do, but the humblest 
citizen has a right to demand that order shall be maintained, law 
respected, and every man’s calling and property protected from 
mobs—in short, that peace shall be maintained in the community. 
—The Times, Philadelphia. 

The miners have made a fatal mistake, some of them through 
ignorance, some in utter recklessness, and all under the influence 
of evil leaders. They have proceeded on the theory that others 
have no rights which they are bound to respect, and that society 
can be made to tolerate that assumption. In particular, they 
have resolved that others shall not be permitted to do the work 
which they refuse to do except on their own terms; and to carry 
out that resolve they have been willing and are now becoming 
eager to shed blood. It is true that the conduct of not a few public 
authorities has encouraged them to believe that the law would be 
officially violated and society betrayed in their behalf. The dem- 
agogues who occupy executive chairs in several States have done 
what they could to spread this miserable delusion, and even now 
are promoting the domestication of anarchy in the United States. 
But they will not have their way. 


ties. 


The foundations of social 
order in this country are too firmly settled to be overthrown by 
these creatures of an hour, or by the miscreants who have derived 
comfort and confidence from their example.— 7he Tribune, New 
York. 





THE TREASURY AND GOLD-EXPORTS. 


URING April and May a large amount of gold has been 

withdrawn from the United States Treasury for export. 

The exports since January aggregate over thirty millions. It is 

rumored in the newspapers that another issue of bonds may be 

necessary, since no revenue can be expected from the new Tariff 

Bill, even if it should finally pass Congress, for some time to 
come. 

The “free gold” held by the Government must now be little 
more than eighty-one millions, although the misleading daily 
statement indicates a somewhat larger amount. Nothing could 
be more exasperating than the apathy of Congress in respect to 
the legislation needed to strengthen the Treasury in order to pre- 
serve confidence in the credit 
stability of our currency. 


of the Government and in the 
Eliminating the fractional silver and 
minor coins not available for paying bills, the entire balance now 
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at Uncle Sam’s disposal—gold reserve, paper, silver and all—is 
less than one hundred millions. This is a ludicrously inadequate 
amount to meet current expenses, pay interest on the debt, and 
support eight hundred and thirty-four millions of paper at a 
parity with gold. Something must be done at once, and Secre- 
tary Carlisle seems to be feeling his way toward placing a new 
batch of five per cents. with foreign bankers, for his recent expe- 
rience with our own money-kings suggests that it might be diffi- 
cult to place any more at home. We believe it would be still 
more difficult to dispose of them abroad. Are there not men in 
the House with sufficient brains and patriotism to grasp the situ- 
ation and rescue the Government from the impending humilia- 
tion? Wil]' nothing short of such an explosion of public sentiment 
as forced the passage of the Silver Repeal Bill arouse our thrice 
stupid legislators to the necessity of authorizing the Treasury to 
procure funds on some rational and business-like basis ?— 7he 
Herald (Ind.), New York. 

The exportation of gold at the present time is due in part to 
the expenditures of American tourists abroad, and in part to the 
fact that money on call or short time can be invested at better 
rates in Europe than here. Under such conditions the exporta- 
tion of gold is beneficial to us as well as to those who receive it. 
It may be said, in a general way, that the exportation of gold is 
beneficial in any and every case where it is not due to fear of 
impending calamity, as was the case last year. 
ity is impending now. Nobody fears any change in the standard 
of value. Nobody is impelled to send money out of the country 
merely to insure its safety. Whatever is sent is sent for a good 
purpose, either to pay what we owe, or to buy something that we 
would rather have than gold, or to be invested at higher rates 
than can be obtained here.—7he Evening Post, New York. 

Gold export has not been, and is not likely to be, such as to 
cause any serious embarrassment, and the Treasury situation is not 
in any respect such as to occasion anxiety, if it were not for the 
impression created on the public mind as to the incompetency 
of Congress, and its reckless disregard of the interests committed 
to its care.— 7he Commercial Bulletin, New Vork. 

The serious aspect of the present export of gold from the United 
States has already presented itself. The dulness of business in 
the country forbids the employment of foreign capital there, and 
the movement that is taking place is its consequence. The pre- 
vailing conditions, however, are such as may produce awkward 
complications.— 7he Empire, Toronto. 

The continued depletion of the gold reserve of the United 
States creates a rather serious situation. It is a reminder that the 
United States, despite its vast potential resources, is a relatively 
poor country, dependent for its floating capital on the older Euro- 
pean countries. The necessity of exporting gold is due to the 
stagnation of trade. The responsibility for the depression rests 
with the politicians, and ultimateiy with the people themselves. 
Indifferent as the American public appear to be to the great 
efflux of gold from the Treasury, it is hardiy too much to say that 
nothing but the confidence of the people in Mr. Cleveland’s sagac- 
ity prevents a premium on gold. A vote in Congress would be 
necessary before a gold loan could be negotiated by the Govern- 
’ ment, and we cannot learn that any steps have been taken to drag 
in gold by the ears from Europe in that manner.—7he 7zmes, 
London. 


No such calam- 





THE EIGHT-HOURS’ DAY. 
The Mines Bill. 


HE support that Lord Rosebery, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has promisedto give to the Mines (Eight-Hours’) 

Bill, brings the question at a bound within the range of practical 
politics, and has called forth an article from Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
M.P. (fortnightly Review, London, May), in criticism of the 
proposed measure. Mr. Thomas writes ex-cathedra, not merely 
as one interested in coal-mines, but as one who has tried the 
eight-hour system voluntarily, under favorable conditions, and 
with the utmost anxiety to make asuccess of it. The experiment 
was made in South Wales; after a thirteen months’ trial, the 
workmen in a body refused to continue working the double shift. 
The longer hours were again resorted to in the middle of August, 
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1892. Comparing the results of the last four-weeks’ labor under 
the eight-hours’ system with four weeks under the system of the 
longer day of nine and three-quarters to ten hours “from bank 
to bank”—that is, from leaving the pit’s mouth in the morning to 
the return to it at night—it was found that the output during the 
period of longer hours had increased 23 per cent. The output 
in both cases was roughly proportionate to the time occupied. 

The real reason, says Mr. Thomas, which animates many of 
the more active and zealous supporters of the measure is that it 
will reduce the output, stimulate prices, raise wages, and, at the 
same time, give employment to the unemployed. ‘The interests 
of other industries and of coal-consumers generally, who will 
have to pay for the luxury, are apparently regarded as unworthy 
of consideration. It is quite true that a great many of those who 
support the Bill do so in the belief that there will be no material 
reduction in the output per man under its operation. Mining- 
experts take a contrary view. The large body of minersin South 
Wales who are opposed to the Bill in its present form would not 
object to shorter hours if their rate of wages were maintained; 
but they know that they could not produce the same quantity of 
coal in the much-shortened time, and that their wages, paid by 
the number of tons of coal they get, must suffer reduction. 

The new school of economists represented by Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Beaufoy, John Burns, Samuel Evans, and Keir-Hardie, 
the supporters of a Bill recently introduced into the House of 
Commons to limit labor in the service of local authorities and 
railway-companies to eight hours a day, make no attempt to dis- 
guise their views. They do not for a moment pretend that an 
equal amount of work could be done in the lesser time; but, on 
the contrary, they believe that the community, or, at any rate, the 
working-classes, will be benefited by lessening the amount of 
individual production. ‘Theyset forth in the preamble of the Bill 
that the supply of labor is greater than the demand, that this 
abundance of labor is due to the excessive hours of labor to which 
those who find employment are subjected, and that the interests 
of the community require the adjustment of the demand for labor 
to the supply. 


The Aim Behind an Eight-Hours’ Bill. 


This is the suggestive title under which the subject is treated 
by Warneford Moffatt in Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, 
April. Mr. Moffatt regards the measure as the entering-wedge 
of Socialism, and as inaugurated by the Socialists in furtherance 
of theiraims. He says: The possibility of reducing the length 
of the working-day in the United Kingdom without causing dis- 
aster to every industry depends on the capacity of laborers to 
perform during ashorter time the same amount of work as during 
alonger time. It might be done in many cases, and, in all such 
cases, the hours of toil might be legitimately abridged: but it is 
nevertheless true that a failure to maintain the present rate of 
production, under Parliamentary interference with the duration 
of the working-day, must fall on profits; the employers would 
reduce wages. Human experience is against the idea that capi- 
talists will submit to be governed by those they employ, or that 
they will put forth their powers without adequate reward. 

The real reason at the bottom of the eight-hours’ movement—a 
reason not too publicly mentioned, but lying quietly beyond all 
ostensible arguments for shorter periods of work—is to make it 
the entering-wedge of Collectivism. The Socialist hates capital, 
because it is a producer of activity in others. It compels the 
working-class to do more work than the narrow round of its own 
life-wants prescribes. Men must work well or starve if they do 
not own the means of production; and the way to gain these is by 
not working more than the requisite number of hours for subsist- 
ence, and so refusing to create surplus value. This is the kernel 
of the Socialistic nut. All laborers must combine to force the 
passage of a law “that shall prevent the workers from selling 
themselves and their families into slavery” by voluntary contact 
with capital. Capital is to be conquered by a vast federation 
which shall hinder capitalists from hiring men at a rate which 
will leave any profit. In drawing attention to the hidden motive 
for shortening the working-day by legislation, we are not hostile 
to the rights of labor. Capital 1s the active agent which promotes 
development and sustains our large population. When it is de- 
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stroyed, enterprise and employment perish. No doubt, capital 


ists do not sufficiently recognize their responsibilities. Neverthe- 
less, workingmen who respect themselves are steadily improving 
their lot. When we 
remember the amount of the drink-bill of the nation, we know 


They can become capitalists if they wish. 


where the surplus earnings of labor go; and so, when inquirers 
ask why the condition of workers is not better, the reply must be 
that the exercise of morality in its philosophic sense is regarded 
as irksome. Aman is a capitalist because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he has learned to regulate his impulses. Collectivism 
rests not on morality but on force, and were it to supplant indi- 
vidualism the well-being of the artisan would surely not be im- 
proved. On the contrary, his life would be rendered intolerable 
by an all-pervading tyranny worked under the guidance of doc- 
trinaire politicians. It is only by the practice of moral virtues 
that workmen will be fitted to advance and take advantage of 
opportunities. When these things have been grasped they will 
give up strikes and parliamentary agitations, where the ultimate 
victory can never be theirs, to make a demand on capital that it 
cannot disregard. They will no longer kick against the goad to 
progress, but will fall into line by taking the hand of the capital- 
ist. They will offer to increase his surplus value in return for 
The new era will 
then have dawned.—Coudensed for Tue LireRARY DIGEsT. 


higher wages, or closer industrial connection. 


THE COM MON-SENSE OF CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 


| ipeige se cae ROOSEVELT contributes an open letter 

to the May number of 7he Century, in which he discusses 
the benefits of the Civil-Service Law. He says, in the first 
place, that it surprises him that Congressmen in the outlying dis- 
tricts fail to understand the immense advantage their constitu- 
ents derive from it. Underthe old spoils-system, the people who 


are nearest the centers of influence are sure to have the best 


chance to get appointments. Under the Civil-Service Law each 
Four or five hun- 
dred appointments in the departmental service at Washington 


State gets its proper quota of appointments. 


during Harrison’s administration were made from the Southern 
States, and at least two-thirds of the men thus appointed were 
white Democrats. The majority of the remainder were colored 
Republicans. The white Democrats were appointed solely on 
their merit, and not one of them would have been appointed but 
for the Civil-Service Law; and the colored people were not at all 
men of the colored political stamp with which we are unhappily 
familiar. They were bright, educated, young fellows, often 
graduates of the colored colleges, whose members have very few 
avenues open to them. The Civil-Service Law has thrown open 
one more walk of honorable employment to colored people who 
are striving to win their way upward. 

I wish, continues Commissioner Roosevelt, that the plain, sensi- 
ble people of the country, those who are interested in decent poli- 
tics, would make some of the Congressmen who declaim against 
Law understand that it 


the Civil-Service is not always safe to 


pander to stupid or dishonest voters. The Civil-Service Reform 


Law is, in its essentials, a law to provide for entrance to and re- 
tention in office upon grounds of merit alone, and to do away with 
bribery by means of offices. In the last analysis, it is as immoral 
to bribe with offices as to bribe with money; and those Congress- 
men and politicians who want to repeal the Civil-Service Law 
occupy a position quite as indefensible as if they wished to repeal 
The enactment of the 
Civil-Service Law has brought a better class of clerks into the 


the laws forbidding bribery at elections. 


public service, and has enabled these employees to live more as 
reputable American citizens should live. They are enabled to 
provide for their wives and families, and to look to the future in 
away that they could not possibly do so long as they were de- 
pending for their livelihood upon doing the bidding of some local 
boss. The man who gets his appointment under the spoils or 
patronage system must sacrifice his self-respect by getting as a 
favor what, under the Civil-Service, he gets as a right. He has 
to sue for his appointment, intrigue for it, and usually has to do 
some kind of political work for local ward-politicians as the price 
of their backing. Once in he may or may not do his duty to the 
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Government, but he is obliged all the time to be uneasily aware 
that he owes his retention to political influence, and that he must 
at all hazards retain this influence or be turned out. 

In conclusion, Commissioner Roosevelt argues that the Civil 
Service Law does good service in raising the character of our 
Government work; but the best service it renders is toour public 
life, for it was against the foul system which treats Government 
offices as forming a vast bribery-chest with which to corrupt 
voters. It was against a system to which, more than to any 
other one thing, we owe what is evil and undesirable in Ameri- 
can political life.—Condensed for Tur Literary Dicest. 


NOTES. 


THE ANTI-LOTTERY BILI The Senate has passed the Bill intr iced by 
Senator Hoar providing for the suppression of lottery traffic through na- 
ional and interstate commerce and the postal service. ‘The Bill was at first 
antagonized by Senator Gorman, but was passed, and is now before the 
House The provisions of the Bill are very drastic, the essential portions 
of it being as follows: ** That any person who, within the exclusive juris- 
diction and subject to the laws of the United States, shall contrive, propose, 


set up, or draw a lottery, so-called gift concert, or similar enterprise, offer- 


ing prizes dependent upon lot or chance, or assist insuch contriving, propo- 


sing, setting up, or drawing in any place within the exclusive jurisdiction 


and subject to the laws of the United States, or who, from any place what- 
ever, whether within or without such jurisdiction, shall cause to be sold, 
transferred, or delivered within the United States, or who shall cause to be 
brought within the United States from abroad, or deposited in or carried by 


the mails of the United States, or carried from one State to another in the 
, or instrument purporting to be or rep- 


, or interest in or dependent upon the event of 


United States, any paper, certificate 


resent a ticket, « I 


nance, share 
such lottery, so-called gift concert, or similar enterprise, offering prizes de- 


pendent upon lot or chance, or shall cause any advertisement of 


such lot- 


tery, so-called gift concert, or similar enterprise, offering prizes dependent 


t into the United States, or deposited in or 
carried by the mails of the United States, or transferred from one State to 
another in the same, shall be guilty of a felony, and be 
first offense by imprisonment for not more 
of not more than one thousand dollars, or both 
offenses by such imprisonment only.’ 





upon lot or chance, to be brough 








punishable in the 
than two vears or by a fine 


1, and in the second and after 


THE NEW YORK POLICE INVESTIGATION, 


has resumed its 


The State Senate Committee 
New York Police Department, the 
Chamber of Commerce having undertaken to raise the necessary 
The Police 


York Tribune says of the investigation : 


investigations of the 
funds to 
defray the expenses. 
The New 
of the Committee are Republi 
turned 


Commission is now being investigated 
“Inasmuch as a majority 
ll that the search-] 


ans, it is we ght should be 


first on an official who is at least nominally a Republican rhe 


selection of Commissioner McClave for this purpose is an emphatic notifica- 


tion to all concerned that there is to be no suppression of facts i to 
any individual or in the supposititious interest of any party or ion.” 

The New York World (Dem.) says: ** The Committee has beg ts work 
to that end and in that spirit. If it persists, the results of its cap 





not fail to be creditable to itself and very greatly advantageous to the peo- 


ple of New York 
THE ARMOR-FRAUD INQUIRY The House Committee on Naval 
is investigating the alleged armor-plate frauds by the Carnegie Company. 


Representative Dunphy, the author of the resolution of inquiry 
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first witness, and he made a statement reviewing the facts that have been 
disclosed so far and the charges now pending Defective plates are under- 


r 








stood to have been used on the Oregon, Machias, New York, Cincinnati, 
Monterey, and other The Committee is empowered under the 
resolution to invest > condition and character of all armor-plate, 
bolts and r appt ices delivered to the Government by the Car- 
negie Ste pany, -d, during the entire period of the contract be- 
tween the Company and the Government 

THE CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSION.—The House voted, 109 to 71, to strike 
out the appropriation for the expenses of the Civil-Service Commission 





when the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
di Whole 
formers defended the spoils system, and only three Democrats spoke in 
When the Bill 


expenses of the Civil-Service 


Appropriation Bill 


The anti-( 


was 


under on in Committee of the il-Service Re- 


favor of the merit system. was reported to the House, the 


item of the Commission was restored by a 


vote of 158 to 78. Zhe New York Tribune (Rep.) says: “ How did it happen 


that the 109 loud-mouthed opponents of Civil-Service Reform were reduced 
days? What became of the 


to 78 in tw« 31 delinquents? At that rate the 


entire opposition would have vanished if action on the Bill had been 
TI incident is instructive as showing that 





postponed six days longer. he 
Civil-Servicé principles are securely enmeshed in the fabric of our Govern- 
ment, a that the few noisy adherents of the spoils system have no desire 
to put themselves on record.”’ 
. 
THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION.—The Convention re- 
convened on May President Choate announcing the committee 


appointments. Important amendments relating to legislation, judiciary, 


municipal government, elections, etc., are being submitted, andr 


umerous 
petitions are be 


and report upon them 


ing received. The Committees will consider the propositions 
The Woman-Suffragists are sending in petitions 
which are accompanied by abstracts showing the number of 
women signers, together with the amount of property assessed to the 
women of the several localities and the vote cast at the last State election 
I 1e Women Anti-Suffragists have sent in two petitions, 
one from New York cont ng persons, and the other 
from Westchester County containing 6,oc0o names. 


men and 








in the counties 


he names oO! 68,0 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE OF TEN.” 


Francis W. PARKER. 


HE four hundred thousand teachers now at work in the com- 
mon schools of the United States can find nothing more 
worthy of careful, prolonged investigation, thought, and discus- 
sion than the Report of the Committee of Ten.* In fact, I know 
of no book upon pedagogics that can be studied so profitably as 
this consensus of opinion of ninety of the picked schoolmen from 
all parts of the country, together with the lucid exposition of the 
Committee of Ten. 

The subjects of discussion cover, with some few exceptions, 
the main questions in the line of educational progress. ‘The most 
encouraging fact, which is strongly brought out in the Report, 
is the substantial agreement in regard to the pressing need of all 
schools, on the part of the nine committees—which formed so 
many conferences—endowed by the Committee of Ten. It was 
found that the university and high school had precisely the same 
needs as the primary school. The whole Report is a complete 
recognition, in fact, of the immediate wants of education and the 
necessity of renewed study and more thoughtful application of 
the truth found. 

The application of the principles and methods of the confer- 
ences demands a thorough revision of the existing courses of 
study. 

There are three kinds of courses of study. One is a course 
adapted to circumstances; by circumstances is meant the average 
ability of teachers. Such a course bends upward under the per- 
sonal power of individuals, and bends down to the weakness of 
incapables. It is a course by which onward movement is possible. 

Another course may be called ideal, a course made under the 
supposition that all teachers are equal to their sacred office. It 
is a course, not by which, but toward which, teachers may work. 
President Baker suggests such a course in making brave dissent 
from the majority. He says: “The training of ‘observation, 
memory, expression, and reasoning (inductive) ,’ isa very impor- 
tant part of education, but is not all education. The imagina- 
tion, deductive reasoning, the rich possibilities of emotional life, 
the education of the will through ethical ideas and correct habits, 
all are to be considered in a scheme of learning. 
be added to the scientific method.” 

A third curriculum may be called a “fixed course,” a course 
that demands fixed methods, inflexible examinations, ex 6/oc 
promotions, a course that admits of no originality, or originality 
under the penalty of disgrace. There are boards of teaching that 
never turn a teacher out unless he ventures to suggest that his 
soul is hisown. Such courses, such drudgery, and such degrada- 
tion of teachers prevail in our free land to-day. The conferences 
demand revision of the courses, and, with that, demand reform 
in teaching. Underneath it all is the command that teachers 
shall be allowed to study and apply that which they believe to be 
true and right. 

One unanimous conclusion of all the conferences, a conclusion 
without a single dissenting voice or vote, is worth all the cost and 
all the pains that were necessary to produce the Report. That 
conclusion is that there should be no such thing as class-educa- 
tion. President Eliot is emphatic as to this. He says (p. 51) : 
“The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, 
do not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for col- 
lege. Only an insignificant percentage of the graduates of these 
schools go to colleges or scientific schools. Their main function 
is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the 
children in the country—a proportion small in number, but very 
important to the welfare of the Nation—who show themselves able 
to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and 
whose parents are able to support them while they remain so long 
at school.” 

Between the lines and on the lines—in fact, the entire Report is 
saturated with a demand for educated, cultured, trained teachers. 
An imperative demand for intelligent study on the part of teach- 


Ideals are to 


* Vide THE LITERARY DIGEST, vol. viii., pp. 281 and 490. 
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ers would raise the average teaching ability immeasurably. A 
vigorous, determined, prolonged demand for efficient teachers 
would bring the desired result. The present weakness of our 
schools is owing to the fact that teaching is generally looked upon 
as a business, a trade equal to the skill of artisans only. A 
change for the better must be brought about in schools themselves 
and with teachers now at work, before normal-schools and col- 
leges will gird themselves to meet new and imperative demands. 
The Report under consideration has pointed out clearly the way 
toward the much-desired end.—Zducational Review, New Vork, 
May. Condensed for Tue Literary DicEst. 


QUOTATION. 


ROBABLY no literary tendency is of older standing than 
quotation. Whether the object be ornament, elucidation, 
display of reading, or the desire to ally one’s views to those of 
others who carry more weight, the practice must be wellnigh as 
old as literature itself. Nor was it ever more general. Conver- 
sation, perhaps, nowadays exhibits a certain impatience of the 
habit. Old stagers will still illustrate their moments of convivial- 
ity, of kindly optimism, of gentle half-fictitious pessimism, from 
Horace ; younger scholars will occasionally recall the Anthology, 
to the embarrassment of friends who have forgotten their Greek : 
but the custom of quotation in talk, of classical quotation espe- 
cially, is decaying. The modern listener is, perhaps, a trifle too 
ready to scent a prig ; the modern talker is too much afraid of the 
imputation. But whatever the cause, while allusion fairly holds 
its own, and paradox is stronger than ever, quotations are grad- 
ually disappearing from the current coin of speech. From Parlia- 
mentary oratory they have almost disappeared already: perhaps 
one should rather say their disappearance from 
accompanied that of Parliamentary oratory. 

Yet, the journalist, the lecturer, the /2t/érateur still quote; 
and the tendency seems on the increase among all wielders of 
the pen. From the epistolary efforts of the higher-educated 
young lady, whose scraps from the poets appear duly emphasized 
with inverted commas and underlines, to the delicate interweav- 
ing of Shakespearean echoes with the precious sentences of our 
sprucest essayists, or the pointing of moral or psychological truth 
from the pulpit by apt passages from secular literature, the liter- 
ary atmosphere is full of quotation. Of what is the fact signifi- 
cant? Chiefly, perhaps, of the enormous extension of journalistic 
enterprise. It is the newspapers, daily and weekly, that are 
mainly responsible for all the changes that pass over our current 
speech, for the healthy admission of new words and new phrases, 
for the stereotyping, unfortunately, of much that is radically 
mistaken or in poor taste. 

For ages past there has existed a vast body of traditional quo- 
tations, the common property of all fairly-educated folk, who 
employ them quite legitimately, though very often without the 
slightest knowledge of their origin, because they have acquired a 
certain value as talismans. Such value was originally due, no 
doubt, to the fact of their embodiment of 


-arliament 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed ; 


but has been increased tenfold by their repetition from generation 
to generation, until they have acquired almost the force of geo- 
metrical axioms and definitions. Of this common heritage of 
quotations, every novelist and journalist has for years been ma- 
king the fullest use. The growth of the habit of reading news- 
papers has not only familiarized a far wider circle with such 
common heritage, but has raised up a far larger body of younger 
writers who take on the literary habits and stock-in-trade of their 
predecessors, and disseminate their quotations still more widely. 
The gradual severance of the quotation from its proper source is 
the inevitable result of journalistic hurry. The pointed epigram 
or antithesis recurs to the mind far more readily than the name 
of the author or the work wherein it occurs, particularly if it be a 
sentiment of a general kind which might have been uttered by 
many writers. 

To journalistic hurry, too—and be it understood that the phrase 
is used rather as a type of the pressure which spoils so much of 
our modern life, than as an indictment of the Press, in particular, 
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for a fault so common—must we attribute the stereotyping of cer- 
tain time-honored misquotations, such as “fresh fields and pas- 
tures new” for Milton’s “fresh woods,” the “even tenor of their 
way” where Gray wrote ‘noiseless tenor,” the “on land or sea” 
or else ‘“‘on sea or shore” put for Wordsworth’s “light that never 
was on sea or land,” the attribution of the last-quoted line to 
Shelley, and the impossible transference of “ Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum,” to Horace from its unknown author. 

I have said that the spread of the custom of quotation is signifi- 
cant of the extension of journalism. It means, however, much 
more than that. It points to an infinitely wider extension of 
general culture. The success of quotation, its power of giving 
pleasure, its chance of being appreciated, will always bear a pro- 
portion to the reading of those to whom the quotations are made; 
and the spread of the habit means, not only that the preachers 
and writers are more saturated with the great works of others, 
but that they can more confidently rely on the recognition by a 
majority of their audience of the passages given. 

Quotation is not a very safe test of an author’s popularity, still 
less, perhaps, of his merit. It would be utterly unjust to arrange 
poets—and it is from poetry that the vast majority of quotations 
are made—in a scale according to the number of lines or expres- 
sions from their works that have become trite. In such a scale 
Gray would stand at the top. In regard to the small bulk of his 
poetic work, he is the most often quoted of all the poets. The 
“Elegy,” known and loved of all who have any care for poetry 
at all, is, in the phrase of the familiar bull, absolutely composed 
of quotations. In the limited compass of one hundred and 
twenty-eight decasyllabic lines, there are no less, probably more, 
than thirteen expressions, generally whole lines, sometimes pairs 
of lines, which are universally known and quoted among English 
folk of ordinary education. It is a great testimonial to the merit 
of that poem, and one which, in a like degree, no other work in 
our literature has received.—7he Temple Bar, London, May. 
Condensed for the LAYERARY DIGEsT. 


LOVE IN NOVELS. 
ANTOINE ALBALAT. 


HE basis of all the novels which appear is evidently love— 
love under all its aspects, with its dissolute passion or its 
lying glorifications, with its illusions of heart or its fleshly lust; 
most frequently exaggerated, unbridled, often cynical, and often 
odious. The novels published by booksellers or as the feuz//etons 
of newspapers have no object save to interest usin love, as though, 
outside of love, there was nothing interesting. Never have so 
many novels been written; never have so many novels been 
written which are both licentious and tiresome. This immoral- 
ity without bounds has taught us one thing: that vice is lacking 
in attraction. The writers intended to excite the passions of 
their readers; they have not even succeeded in amusing them. 
The unwholesome productions which were to rejuvenate art have 
suddenly fallen into decay. In place of a new era arising, it is 
disgust which has arrived, and these innumerable books have 
resulted in making us love virtue, were it only to taste the pleas- 
ure of a novelty and the charm of a change. In this way a seri- 
ous reaction, both universal and very significant, has arisen in 
favor of decent novels. 

If you search for the reasons of this change of opinion, which 
it is not possible to deny, you will find them in love alone, in the 
manner in which love has been depicted and described. It is the 
manner in which love is conceived which constitutes the interest 
of a book, which renders it moral or otherwise. Esthetics may 
accept or not the question of morality in a matter of art. The 
consequences of that question, in its results to the public, are in- 
disputable. In order to show the action of love-stories on the 
morals of an epoch, it would be perhaps useful to state the differ- 
ent fashions in which literature has regarded love—if love had 
really varied its presentations and maglified its literary expression 
from age to age. It is my opinion, however, that it is always the 
same literary expression which returns from age toage. At all 
times, works of passion have vied with sentimental works in effort 
to gain the favor of the public; and equivocal gallantry has tried 
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to supplant true love. Our century has not invented pornog- 
raphy; that existed-+in previous centuries. It has undergone 
revivals rather than transformations. The good and the bad, the 
pure and the impure, have always existed side by side in society, 
just as they exist side by side in each individual. All the differ- 
ence is that in our time passion, instead of being depicted as a 
matter of jest or raillery, has tried to justify its effrontery and 
has formulated its pretensions esthetically, as though art was 
nothing but impudence, and there were no novels absolutely pure 
which are masterpieces. A further difference is that works of 
passion, formerly rare and special, have invaded literature to such 
a degree that people imagine there is no emotion worth depicting 
outside of love. This invasion brings happiness to noone. Art 
has become monotonous. The public, surfeited by this sort of 
thing, has become exacting. Love has been made so exclusive 
a condition of novels that we have a right to ask whether it is 
the only necessary condition. 

What is a novel? If you admit that it is an imaginary history, 
adventure, or narrative of manners, written or not written with 
the aid of documents, you admit substantially that there may be 
excellent novels without love in them. Why should it be obliga- 
tory to put in a novel the passion of love in preference to any 
other passion? One can comprehend that love may be attractive, 
but can also comprehend that you can do without it. Our most 
beautiful French tragedy, ‘“Athalie,” is a piece without love. 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides have written admirable 
dramas without that element of interest, and the ancients had 
in this respect a theory of esthetics directly opposed to ours. If 
the theater can do without love, as Racine and Voltaire thought, 
why cannot the novel, which is but a species of dourgeozs drama? 
There is no love in “‘ Xavier de Maistre,” in the “ André Cornélis” 
of Bourget, in the “Abbé Tigrane” of Ferdinand Fabre, in the 
“Legend of Saint Julian” of Flaubert, in the immortal “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” in certain tales of Daudet and of Maupassant. If love is 
not absolutely necessary to the construction of a novel, why does 
it absorb the whole work? 


” 


Even if you admit love into a novel, is it not possible to have 
decent and honest love? Is it true that a novel ceases to be liter- 
ary the moment it endeavors to be moral? Passion has its good 
side as well as its bad side. Are novelists bound to describe the 
bad side only? Are art and modesty irreconcilable, and, because 
there are bad books, must it be concluded that we cannot have 
good ones? There can be but one answer to all these questions. 
The novelists who pretend that the whole of art is comprised in 
depicting impure love, ignore what is by far the chief part of 
human life and of human nature. There are still in the world 
honest women, pure youny girls, heroic mothers, faithful wives, 
loyal natures. There are yet on thisearth virtue, duty, devotion, 
honor. If these did not exist, art, literature, and society would 
long since have disappeared.—La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, May. 
Translated and Condensed for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 


HIS MAJESTY, THE CRITIC. 
T. DE WyZEWwA, 


RITICISM has but one right, said Victor Hugo, the right to 

be silent. This opinion has never been that of the critics, 

and it must be admitted that at present it does not appear to be 
the opinion of any one. The truth even is that, if things keep 
going on as they go now, criticism alone will have the right to 
speak. Already nobody is listened to except the critic. Of the 
most admirable drama, of the finest novel, people prefer a good 
digest, provided only that itis grave, copious, and sufficiently 
bedecked with generalideas. Literature is becoming the servant 
of the critic; it provides for him subjects, materials, pretexts, 
and in the opinion of the public that is at present the sole busi- 
ness of literature. It prepares the dishes, but it is the critic who 
sats them. Still the critic in a brief period will be reduced to 
the necessity of waiting on himself; for the time seems near when 
the arms of literature will give out. Oftwenty young people who 
make their first appearance in letters, you will scarcely meet 
with one at present who is a poet or a novel-writer. No one has 
any longer an inclination for anything but criticism. It is no 
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more love-songs, but “Essays on Ibsen,” which nowadays sing 
in the hearts of our youth. 

After the age of lyric poetry, after the age of the novel, we 
have entered on the age of criticism. After Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo, after Balzac, Michelet, and Flaubert, who domi- 
nated the literature of their time, it is two critics, Taine and Renan, 
who stand at the head of our literature. The triumph of the 
critic has just received a new and unexpected consecration. Two 
eminent Professors of the University have just published, for 
the use of schools, a collection of pieces wholly taken from the 
work of our literary critics! 

A strange collection, forsooth, prepared after the style of those 
they used to make me read at college—with biographical notices, 
analyses, historical and grammatical notes—but in which Pascal, 
Bossuet, La Bruyére, are replaced by the principal critics of our 
newspapers and reviews! The notes, especially, have made a 
queer impression on me, I was so little prepared to see recent 
articles in the Zemps or Fournal des Débats treated in this 
fashion. Nevertheless I doubt not that we shall soon have other 
collections of the same kind. Moreover, if classic authors are to 
be put out-of-doors, our collegians will be fortunate in being 
obliged to read the pages of Taine, France, Brunetiére, Lemaitre ; 
for these gentlemen, besides being critics, are great writers, the 
only ones, perhaps, who-still preserve among us the taste for pro- 
portion, for simplicity, for clearness, and for that propriety of 
expression without which there is no literary work which we can 
endure reading a second time. 

None the less is it true that the publication of a collection of 
this kind is a fresh proof of the importance attributed nowadays 
to criticism in our literature. Not only has criticism the right to 
speak and to the last word in regard to everything, but it is the 
only authority which is listened to with respect. I must say I 
cannot get used to seeing criticism taking the place of other kinds 
of literature and attracting to itself all the talent and taste of the 
young generations. Besides, if criticism be, as M. Hatzfeld says, 
“only a judgment passed upon a work of art,” it is difficult to 
comprehend its utility. For it seems to me that works of art are 
not created to be judged; but to be loved, to please, and afford 
distraction from the cares of real life. It is by wishing to pass 
judgment on them that their real significance drops out of sight. 
Iknow nothing which so much interferes with the free enjoyment 
of a work of art as to be obliged to write an account of it. In 
the ideal humanity of which I dream, criticism will have no place; 
nointermediary will be allowed, under pretext of judging works of 
art, to draw the attention of the public from those works to him- 
self for his own profit. 

There is no need, however, to dwell on the inutility of criti- 
cism. This isso clear that the critics themselves, in the bottom 
of their heart, have not been able to help recognizing this inutility. 
There is not a single one of the more eminent of them to-day 
who has not more or less given up writing criticism, that is, pro- 
nouncing judgment on works of art. The critic pure and simple 
is no longer found anywhere save in the newspapers. There, 
as a general thing, his partiality is so visible that his opinions 
have little weight. 

As to those of our writers whom we call our critics, and whose 
works have with us a success so legitimate, I do not think that 
one of them can be properly called a critic. They no longer pass 
judgment on the works about which they write, or, at least, if they 
do, it is only incidentally and without pretending to prescribe to 
us the opinions which please them. 

Every one knows how, under pretext of criticism, M. Faguet 
makes solid and lifelike portraits, collecting in one whole every- 
thing which can furnish significant details of the life, the thought, 
the style of an author. Every one knows how, under pretext of 
criticism, M. Lemaitre and M. France have amused themselves 
in treating in turn all kinds of literature, poems, tales, philo- 
sophical reveries, with a thousand delicate graces and subtle 
turns of expression. 

These forms of criticism, however, have value only through 
the originality and ta) nt of the masters who practice them. 
There are other forms which seem to me to have less individual 
characteristics and to have more clearly defined bounds; those 
forms which propose not to pass judgment on works of art, but 
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to explain them, to show their true signification, to put them in 
the best light. In place of making of criticism a painting or a 
confession, they make it in some sort a variety of history. 

Thus understood, criticism is no longer criticism. ‘The title, 
however, is of little consequence, and it is easily comprehensible 
that, whether you call it criticism or history, such a fashion of 
treating works of art cannot fail to be very useful. The whole 
matter is to know what are, among the circumstances which sur- 
round the appearance of a work, those which a critical historian 
ought to become acquainted with and note. 


April 28. 





Revue Bieue, Paris, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DIGEsrt. 





THE LATEST MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


RONISLAW HUBERMAN, who has just reached London 
after a triumphant flying visit to Vienna, Brussels, Berlin, 
and Paris, followed by a trip through Holland—in the course of 
which he raised enthusiasm in the proverbially phlegmatic Dutch- 
men—comes well heralded. 
Everywhere have audiences 
listened with delight and aston- 
ishment while this gifted boy, 
though scarce ten years old, has 
displayed a talent such as was 
credited to the child Mozart. 
On this occasion the “infant 
prodigy” is a violinist. The 
face is a Slav face, and there- 
fore unfathomable to the aver- 
age Englishman. It is what, 
for want of a better expression, 
may be called a composite face. 
One of London’s oldest musi- 
cians, Herr Wilhelm Kuhe, 
proclaims Huberman to be the 
counterfeit presentment of the 
great Russian pianist, Rubin- 
stein, when a child. Others 
see in the boy’s face a striking 
likeness to Beethoven. Dilet- 
tanti naturally seek and find in 
him a resemblance to some mu- 
sician, but others will discover 
in that massive feature the front domdé of the Corsican stripling 
Bonaparte. 

Huberman’s parents say it was at the age of five, but the boy 
insists that it was at the earlier age of three, when he was taken 
to hear an opera in his native town of Warsaw. Whether or not 
it is the custom of juvenile Pcland to be taken to the opera 
when so young, it is to be presumed that few of them on coming 
home whistle the opera right through, and then beg for a fiddle 
to play its melodies. One is told that Bronislaw did so, and that 
the proof of this pretty anecdote about the beginnings of the 
The boy is 
more interesting, however, than this story. He is frankness and 
bluntness incarnate, and blurts out his tastes, his likes and dis- 
likes, witha zaiveté that is refreshing in this age of self-conscious 
prigs, great and small. His answers are brief and to the point. 
To the first question put to him by an interviewer from Ze 
Pall Mall as to his favorite composers, he answered, his features 
lighting up with an expression that confirmed the sincerity of his 
utterance, “Beethoven and Mendelssohn; but I try everything.” 
The “try” was uttered modestly and diffidently, although it was 
a master in miniature who spoke. ‘What do you like to read?” 
“History, true genuine history. Iwant toread Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory of England.’ I have been told it would give me a good 
idea of this country, but unfortunately it has not been translated 
into German.” He said tgis eagerly. Just as eagerly did he 
express a desire to read the “Arabian Nights.” He is an un- 
affected, unspoiled child of Nature, and takes a keen interest in 
everything relating to his art.—Pall Mall Budget, London. 
Condensed for Tue LireRARY DIGEsT. 
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A NEW STATUE OF COLUMBUS. 


ages was unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 

Mall in Central Park, New York, on Saturday, May 12, a 
statue of Columbus. This work is a copy of a statue now stand- 
ing in Madrid, the production of a Spanish sculptor, Geronimo 
Sufiol. 

The United States, says Zhe New York Times, is the only 
country which contains any number of persons who pose as con- 
noisseurs of art, and yet systematically affront their own artists 
by preferring those of other countries. The Germans have 

neither painters nor sculptors who are the equals of 
AN French painters and sculptors ; the English are in the 
same predicament so far as sculpture is concerned, if 
not painting. Yet Germans and Englishmen give com- 
missions to their own countrymen whenever a public 






monument is to be erected. 
The erection in Central 
Park of a copy of a statue 
of Columbus at Madrid is 
one of those 
unpatriotic 


and 
things of 
which there are so many 
to deplore in New York. 
It is bad enough to have 


feeble 


the foreign colonies in this 
city present the city with 
wretched 
sculpture 


specimens of 
like 
Garibaldi, Robert Burns, 
and Sir Walter Scott; but 
worse when New Yorkers, 


Bolivar, 


who have enough apparent 
interest in their city and 
its past to run a Genealo- 
gical Society, seem unable 
to grasp any higher idea of 
their duty to native art. 
New York has an Italian’s 
Columbus at Fifty-ninth 
Street and Eighth Avenue. 
If another were needed, 
the Columbus by Augustus St. Gaudens, shown in plaster before 
the Administration Building at the World’s Fair, would have 
served all purposes and been the occasion of honoring an Ameri- 
can sculptor. Between Augustus St. Gaudens and Geronimo 
Sufiol no connoisseur of sculpture will hesitate a moment. St. 
Gaudens is a very uncommon genius who ranks with the best of 
France; Sufiol is a sculptor whom one would scarcely admit to be 
the equal of several French sculptors of the second rank. 

Sufiol’s statue of Columbus may do well enough for Madrid, a 
city marvelously lacking in good monuments, but it is not fit for 
New York. New York has standards in Brown’s equestrian 
Washington, Ward’s Washington and Shakespeare, and in St. 
Gaudens’ Farragut, which make this Columbus by Sufiol, rolling 
his eyes up like the Robert Burns—or a duck in a thunderstorm 
—distinctly out of class. 


NES 
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STATUE OF COLUMBUS IN CENTRAL PARK. 


(/ 





It is not so bad as three or four others 
in the same park, but that sort of precedent should have no 
weight in sculpture. 

It is probable the promoter of the Columbus-copy after Sufiol 
thought of nothing further than of the chance he might get to 
advertise himself. Had he beenin the way of looking at a statue 
and reasoning over it, perchance he would have noted certain 
things that make this particular statue just the one not wanted in 
America. To America, Columbus isimportant as the discoverer, 
not the introducer of that horrible phase of Christianity which 
destroyed in Spain the Moors and Jews who were the men of 
brains and breeding then and there, and wiped out whole popu- 
lations of our red-skin brethren in South America and the West 
Indies under circumstances of atrocity which the world can never 
forgive nor forget. Sufiol gives the sniveling Columbus, raising 
his impious eyes to heaven, while he sets the seal of cruelty and 
fraud on a continent in the name of Isabella the Catholic, and 
reviews in a vision the titles and wealth he can grasp now that 
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the hoped-for land is actually under foot. The Cross and the 
Spanish banner, the false look of humiliation before God—these 
are just the traits to banish from statues and paintings of Colum- 
bus, whose other attributes of sagacity, firmness, and indomitable 
will are enough in themselves to warrant all the honors he gets. 
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AMERICAN “IMMORTALS.” 


EPRESENTATIVE BLACK, of has introduced 
into the House a Bill constituting an Academy with twenty- 

five members, who shall be representatives of science, the fine 
arts, andinvention, as well as of literature. The Bill, we are told, 
was prepared with the advice of Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of 
Congress. ‘The first five members of the Academy are to be 
selected by a Committee of Senators and Representatives, and, 
these five will select the remaining twenty. 
filled by the vote of the whole body. The Academicians, it is 
stated, will have a room set apart for their special use in the new 
Congressional Library-building. 


Illinois, 


Vacancies will be 


They are to be supplied with 
pages and all conveniences for writing, when they choose to work 
there, and also with a lecture-room, in which any member who 
wishes may, with the consent of his colleagues, deliver a lecture. 
The Philadelphia Press asked the opinion of several prominent 
persons in regard to the scheme. Mr. Eastman Johnson seemed 
to think that, so far as the fine arts are concerned, existing organ- 
izations are quite sufficient, although, as a mere honorary affair, 
there might be reasons for advocating the passage of the Bill. 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the eminent architect, looks with favor on 
the plan, although he thinks the number of members proposed 
too small. There should be two hundred members rather than 
twenty-five. ‘There are some serious questions, requiring careful 

involved in the project, thinks Mr. Bronson 
These questions are, Whether such an Academy is ap- 
propriate in a political republic; would such an Academy be of 
service to our literature, art, and science; would it be possible to 
name twenty-five living men as to whose leadership the entire 
country would be more or less unanimous; would it be possible 
to fill vacancies in a manner to meet general approval in this 
immense country? Professor Rood of Columbia College is of 
opinion that the leading scientific men will have nothing to do 
with the proposed Academy. Mr. Edmund C. Stedman does not 
see why an Academy could not exist in the United States with as 
much dignity as in any other country, since such a body is not 
necessarily a monarchical institution. 


consideration, 
Howard. 


He considers the number 
of members far too small for the requisite service and authority. 
He also doubts whether a committee is likely to be selected from 
the present Congress, which will name wisely the 
members. 


first five 


What Education is Doing.—The things which people do not 
know frequently astonish persons of culture. But the things 
which some people do know are yet more amazing. For exam- 
ple, a writer in a weekly paper informs the world that the Black 
Douglas, Edward I., Robert Bruce, and Sir William 
were all a/umnz of the University of St. Andrews. 


Wallace 
That Edward 
I. was educated in Scotland is a proposition which might stagger 
any one not a professional reviewer. That Edward met his 
future foes, Wallace, Bruce, and Douglas, at college is a pleas- 
ingly dramatic, though neglected, circumstance. And that they 
were all at a university which was not founded till long after 
Wallace was chopped up, and Bruce’s heart was tossed among 
the P&ynim, and Edward’s skeleton was dust, and Douglas had 
fallen in war, is a fact which delights the educational reformer. 
It is like a recent assertion that Charles I. of England was 
probably poisoned by the Jesuits, an hypothesis which may be 
useful to the Rev. Lancelot Holland when next he goes a-lectur- 
ing to Protestants. This is what education is doing—it is pro- 
ducing critics, public writers, who are ignorant and inventive 
beyond the powers of the very stupidest little school-boy.— 
Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, London, May. 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has applied to the city of Phila- 
delphia for a grant of $1 , in return for which the Academy will provide 
fifty free scholarships in its art-schools, the recipients to be nominated by 
the city. 
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NORDAU’S “DEGENERACY” IN RUSSIA. 


RUSSIAN translation of Max Nordau’s latest book, ‘ De- 
generacy,” has appeared in St.Petersburg. The translator, 
M. Sementkovsky, an eminent publicist and critic, writes a com- 
prehensive introduction in which he defends the author against 
the attacks of opponents. The translator shares the views of 
Nordau, and regards the book as a wholesome counteracting agent 
in the present state of literary and philosophic decadence. M. 
Sementkovsky refers particularly to the vogue of pessimistic ideas 
in scientific as well as practical fields of thought. 

The translator says: “One significant deduction, directly fol- 
lowing from his brilliant characterization of modern tendencies, 
Nordau fails to point out. Is it not an instructive and curious 
fact that the Symbolists, no less than the Decadents, no less than 
Verlaine, Richard Wagner, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, and to some de- 
gree even Ibsen, are all in a conspiracy, as it were, determined 
to search for human ideals in the remote past: some of them in 
the dark Middle Ages, some still earlier, and some in the 
primitive stages of human existence? It would seem as if histor- 
ical progress had led mankind into a blind alley, had brought us 
to a stone wall, which it is impossible to climb or penetrate. In- 
deed, most of the leading modern writers and artists cry in 
unison, “ Back, back!” Such a motto is unnatural, repugnant to 
the nature of things. Periods of stagnation, and even of retro- 
gression and reaction, are possible and have frequently been 
encountered in history. But they have been of brief duration, 
and humanity would always gather fresh courage and momentum 
after such a backward step. Now for the first time that which is 
temporary and unfortunate is sought to be exalted into a perma- 
nent and beneficent phenomenon. Such is the perversion of 
thought that reality is denounced as an illusion, and the worst and 
most fantastic imaginings are put forward as the only reality 
rational men can recognize. Nordau’s service consists in his 
eloquent and convincing analysis of the modern disease. He 
exposes the malady, shows the various manifestations of it, and 
impresses upon us the necessity of retracing our steps and taking 
the only road leading to salvation.” 

A reviewer of the book in Vzestnzk Evropy, St. Petersburg, 
says: 

It is impossible to criticize Nordau’s work as a scientific in- 
quiry, from which one rightly demands a complete review of the 
facts and strict logical proof. Nordau is a publicist, who does 
not solve problems but propounds them, who treats his subject 
as a partial advocate, who is free to use ridicule, express indig- 
nation and regret, and so forth. But it does not follow that 
the book is not of serious value. On the contrary, it formulates 
questions which are worthy of the most thoughtful consideration. 
What Nordau lacks is historical perspective. He exaggerates 
and makes hasty generalizations, because he overlooks analogies 
with which history is full. It is evidence of extreme prejudice 
to talk about the special propensity of this age to pessimism, 
when as a matter of fact the pioneer of the movement in favor of 
a reversion to primitive social condition is Rousseau. 

Nordau does not confine himself to literary symptoms of de- 
generacy. These are to him but a phase of the general tendency 
which manifests itself in jurisprudence, politics, psychology, art, 
music, as well as literature. The process of dissolution and 
decay, moral and physical, may be seen not only in criminals, 
insane, and prostitutes, but in Anarchists, writers, artists, and 
musicians. Yet, says Nordau, some of these representatives of 
dissolution have of late triumphed in the fields of art and music, 
and have been proclaimed discoverers of new principles. The 
dangerous effects of such error are patent. The masses look to 
the artists and writers for their moral and esthetic capital; they 
are inspired and influenced by the works which they study and 
contemplate. 

Nordau deals with mysticism, egoism, decadentism, and real- 
ism. His chapter on Ibsen may be taken as a sample of his 
method and point of view. He classes Ibsen with the group of 
Egoists, to which Nietzsche and Mendes and Barres also belong. 
Nordau admits that Ibsen has wonderful dramatic power, that he 
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is a great and inspired poet. He says that Ibsen has created a 
few types so perfect and true that nobody since Shakespeare can 
boast of rivaling him. But in no drama of Ibsen's is there a 
serious attempt at treating a problem engaging the minds of our 
time and at helping us in an effort to make life better and hap- 
pier. Ibsen constantly uses the terms liberty, progress, etc., 
but he never defines them, and they are susceptible of various in- 
terpretations as used byhim. ‘The mere use of attractive phrases 
does not entitle aman to be proclaimed a great progressive leader, 
while Ibsen’s real ideas are vague and utterly incomprehensible. 
He is praised for his clearness and precision, whereas, in truth, 
he is obscure and unintelligible. 
greater the confusion. 


The more you read him, the 
And his contradictions are not to be ex- 
plained on any theory of a gradually growing system which 
leaves minor inconsistencies in its path; no, they are found side 
by side, everywhere. But such is the state of mind to-day that 
Ibsen, both by his artistic merits and intellectual defects, could 
not but exert great influence on his generation.— 7vans/ated and 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


EUROPE FROM 1598 TO 1715. 


BR hagerg the general title, “Periods of European History,” 

with Mr. Arthur Hassall as General Editor, has been 
planned a scheme to place before English-speaking readers the 
History of Europe, in a comprehensive, detailed and readable 
form. There will be eight octavo volumes, each devoted to a 
Period. Three of these volumes have been published, dealing 
with Periods I., V., and VII. The preparation of Vol. V. was 
entrusted to Mr. Henry Offley Wakeman, favorably known by 
some productions of his pen. 
tends from 1598 to 1715.* 

This Period begins with the year in which Henry IV. issued the 
Edict of Nantes, and thus, by giving his kingdom religious peace, 
left himself at liberty to strengthen his dominions; and it ends 
with the year in which Louis XIV. died. It is, therefore, substan- 
tially the Seventeenth Century which is treated of in this volume, 
and the author finds in the development of France the central fact 
which imparts unity to the whole of the period. Round that de- 
velopment, and in relation to it, most of the other nations of 
Europe fall into their appropriate positions and play their parts 
in the drama of the world’s progress. 

Moreover, the Seventeenth Century is the period, as Mr. Wake- 
man observes, when Europe, shattered in its political and relig- 
ious ideas by the Reformation, reconstructed its: political system 
upon the principle of territorialism under the rule of absolute 
monarchs. The map of Europe at the close of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury shows the same great divisions as it does at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century, with the notable exception of Italy. Prussia 
and Russia have grown bigger, France and Turkey have grown 
smaller, the Empire has become definitely Austrian, but in all its 
main divisions the political map of Europe is practically un- 
changed. The States which were formed in the general recon- 
struction of Europe, after the religious wars of the Sixteenth 
Century, are the States of which modern Europe is now com- 
posed. 

Still further, in spite of the wave of revolutionary principles 
which flowed out from France over Europe at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, the principal States of Europe at the pres- 
ent time are in all essentials absolute monarchies, and these 
monarchies are as absolute now as they were then, with the two 
exceptions of Italy, which did not then exist, and of France, 
which is now a Republic, but has been everything in turn and 
nothing long. ‘The formation of the modern European State 
system is, therefore, the main element of continuous interest and 
importance in the history of the Seventeenth Century—that is to 
say, the acquisition by the chief European States of the boun- 
daries which they have since substantially retained, the adoption 
by them of the form of government to which they have since 
adhered, and the assumption by them, relatively to the other 
States, of a position and influence in the affairs of Europe which 

* ‘Europe, 1598-1715,"" by Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All 


Souls’ College. Period V. Crown 8vo, pp. 392. With Maps. New York. 
Macmillan and Co., 1894. 


The Period of which he treats ex- 
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they have since enjoyed. The Sixteenth Century saw the final 
dismemberment of medieval Europe; the Seventeenth saw its re- 
construction in the modern form in which we know it now. 

This statement shows how deep an interest the subject of Mr. 
Wakeman’s book has for readers of the present day. Of course, 
he does not attempt to write the history of Europe during the 
time mentioned in detail. Many events he simply refers to in 
passing or leaves out of account altogether. His treatment of the 
subject was also prompted by the conviction that it is far more 
important to the training of the human mind and the true inter- 
ests of historical truth that a beginner should learn the place 
which a period occupies in the story of the world than have an 
accurate knowledge of the smaller details of its history. ‘To 
know the meaning and results of the Counter-Reformation is 
some education; to know the official and personal names of the 
Popes none at all.” 

Nothing is more interesting in Mr. Wakeman’s book than his 
striking summaries of the character of prominent persons. Wil- 
liam III. of England, for instance, is thus described : 

Never had a hero of a great cause less of the heroic about him 
than had William of Orange. ‘Taught in the school of adversity, 
he had become a man before he ever knew what it was to bea 
boy. Implicated from his birth in a web of intrigue, nurtured in 
an atmosphere of suspicion, surrounded by foes of his race and 
cause, his earliest lessons were those of deceit and fraud. Gen- 
erous instincts withered away in a heart in which affection had 
ever to give place to policy. At the age of twenty he was heart- 
less as a Talleyrand, unscrupulous as a Walpole, cold, pitiless, 
and self-concentrated as Machiavelli himself. Strange indeed 
was the contrast between this puny, dyspeptic, selfish, taciturn 
stripling of twenty, untouched by sentiment and inaccessible to 
love, and the open-hearted, magnificent Louis in the prime of 
life and of glory, the prince of gallants and the pattern of chiv- 
alry. The depths of mind and of character which move the nations 
and sway the world had no place within the narrow limits of his 
mean and pedantic nature. Intheirstead, however, were devel- 
oped to an almost abnormal extent the unyielding and tenacious 
qualities of his stubborn ancestry. Endurance, fortitude, perse- 
verance, inspiring and inspired by unconquerable hate, and en- 
listed in the noble cause of patriotism and liberty, made him a hero 
in spite of himself. He would not recognize failure, he would not 
accept defeat. He knew not the meaning of despair. Never for 
an instant was he tempted to put personal ambition before public 
duty, for to him the public duty of resistance to France summed 
up his personal ambition. 

So of Louis XIV., it is said that he was a commonplace man, 
without insight, without originality, without independence of 
mind, one who could not inspire genius and could not tolerate it 
if he found it. Yet no sovereign of modern days has had the 
kingly gifts in such profusion. Dignity without awkwardness, 
courtesy without familiarity, gallantry without coarseness, a win- 
ning manner, ready tact, chivalrous bearing, refined mind, and 
modest demeapor made the young Louis at once the pride of the 
French court and the boast of the French nation. He had a sad 
and pathetic ending to a career often mistaken, but never igno- 
ble. Yet on the page of history he shines out in clear predom- 
inance over all contemporary sovereigns, and of him it may be 
said, with more truth than of most kings or statesmen, that dur- 
ing areign extending over more than half a century the motive 
and inspiration of his every thought and plan was the glory and 
welfare of his country. 


AN AUTHOR WHO HAS LEAPED INTO FAME. 


” analyzing the remarkable work on “Social Evolution” * of 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who, at the time of the appearance of 
his book, was wholly unknown inthe United States, we intimated 
that it would be desirable to have some information about him. 
That information we find in 7he Review of Reviews, London, 
forMay. Heis, it appears, an Englishman, not more than thirty- 
five, employed in the British Civil Service, and residing in the 
suburbs of London. He began “Social Evolution” in 1888, and 
worked at it steadily for six years. It is his first book, although 

* lide THE LITERARY DIGEST, vol. viii., p. 524. 
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he has contributed articles, some of them signed, to various lead- 
ing English magazines, most of the articles dealing with scien- 
tific subjects. 

In the chorus of praise which the book has received, there has 
been heard one loudly discordant note. In the last Adinburgh 
Review there is an article attributed to the Duke of Argyll, 
which has attracted almost as much attention as the book itself. 
The Duke, if he be the reviewer, finds Mr. Kidd’s book paradox- 
ical: “‘In describing the facts and aspects of society, whether past 
or present, it adopts, without qualification or protest, the most 
misleading and exaggerated language of the extremest Socialism. 
Yet it denounces all the remedies to which that Socialism looks, 
and condemns them as not only useless, but as tending only to 
accelerated decay and to inevitable death. It asserts in one page 
the doctrine of the native equality of all men as peculiar to the 
ethical system upon which our civilization is founded, while in 
the next page it represents the whole population of tropical coun- 
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BENJAMIN KIDD. 


tries as so inherently inferior to the population of the temperate 
regions that these last must permanently rule and govern all the 
others from their own shores. It looks upon the most extreme 
and almost savage competition between individuals in the race of 
life as the one only cause and source of all improvement in human 
society, yet it pronounces not less strongly on the supreme value 
of that ethical agency which is now technically called ‘ Altruism,’ 
this being the new and very affected name for the old familiar 
things which we used to call charity, benevolence, and love.” 

Further, in the opinion of 7he Edinburgh Review, Mr. Kidd 
has tried to straddle two horses at once, his work being both 
Darwinian and Christian : 

“The whole language and phraseology of the book is moulded 
on that of Darwinian biology as a purely physical science, and on 
the assumption that this phraseology is as competent to account 
for the development of the mind of man and of human society as 
it is assumed by the author to be competent to account for the 
development of the physical frame of the lower animals. Yet it 
emphatically condemns Mr. Herbert Spencer and others for not 
seeing that the law of development which has prevailed among 
them is totally different from the laws of development which have 
prevailed in the development of men. In short, it speaks habit- 
ually in the tones and in the voice of the non-religious schools of 
modern thought. Yet it rebukes them for their blindness to the 
supreme power of religious faith, and—though holding absolutely 
aloof from every kind of special dogma or of special churches—it 
indicates the author’s meaning when he speaks of religion by 





specifying Christianity as the one historical source of the saving 
salt of humanity, and the personal life and teaching of Christ 
Himself as the one great fountain of all the transforming bless- 
ings it has conferred.” 

Finally, the reviewer, while acknowledging his indebtedness to 
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Mr. Kidd for not a few of the separate parts of his volume, con- 
demns it, as a whole, in the following severe terms: 

“We see no help for the difficulties of the world in this philosophy 
considered as a whole. But we are deeply indebted to Mr. Kidd for 
nota few of its separate parts. Wecannot put the pieces together 
into any consistent, or even intoany coherent, system. But there 
is much that is most valuable in his argument for religion against 
secularism—in his argument for an independent morality against 
utilitarianism—in his argument for individual freedom against 
socialism. Above all, we thank him for the testimony he gives 
to the influence which Christianity alone has had among the re- 
ligions of the world, in breathing into human society the redeem- 
ing influences of charity, benevolence, and love. This pre- 
eminence in results can only be due to a corresponding 
pre-eminence in revealing objective truth. We forgive him for 
the conventional cover which he deems it necessary to throw over 
these old and familiar ideas by adopting the modern jargon of 
calling them altruism. Above all, we thank him for that concep- 
tion of Christianity which points to the personal life and teaching 
of Christ as the seat and center of all power. We have been of 
necessity compelled to dwell chiefly on those other parts of his 
book from which we differ profoundly, and we are not sure that 
we have done full justice to all its separate parts. But with this 
reserve—which we make with sincere anxiety—we must record 
our opinion against Mr. Kidd’s view of social evolution as one 
which is essentially crude, unsatisfactory, ill-digested, and in 
many ways open to the most serious objection as dangerous and 
deceptive.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


It is understood that Nye’s “Comic History of the United States” has sold 
prodigiously, and a new edition is in course of preparation, 


MR. HOPKINSON is writing and illustrating a work on Venetian life, thus 
challenging comparison with Mr. Howells’ charming volume on the same 
subject. 


A NEw volume of reminiscences by the author of “ An Englishman in 
Paris” will be issued soon by the Messrs. Lippincott, with the title ‘My 
Paris Notebook.” It relates largely to the affairs of Louis Napoleon. 


THERE is a rumor, not wholly baseless, that the three-volume novel is 
going out of fashion in England. It is certain that the orders for such by 
the circulating libraries are much smaller than formerly. It iseven sup- 
posed that the English will take kindly to the custom established in the 
United States and be content, before a great while, with novels of one 
volume. 


THE Messrs. Appletun have nearly ready Dr. William M. Conway’s 
“Climbing and Exploring inthe Karakoram Himalayas.’’ They will also 
bring out soon ‘‘ A Daughter of To-day,’ a novel by Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan); Cleopatra,” by Dr. Georg Ebers; ‘‘ Mary Fen- 
wick’s Daughter,” a novel, by Beatrice Whitby, and ‘“‘General Washing- 
ton,” by Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, in the Great Commanders Series. 


IF the classical tongues have fallen out of use in our own Parliament, 
says The Westminster Gazette, they are not forgotten in the Reichstag of 
pedagogic Germany. When it was known that the election of Herr Polenz 
as Deputy for Plauen, the German Nottingham, was declared invalid, his 
more fortunate colleague, a man of classical education, exclaimed, “Nolens 
volens Polenz dolens olens abiit!” 


AN admirable substitute for an income-tax has been proposed by a liter- 
ary man. His proposal is sure to yield a large and unfailing revenue. The 
idea is to tax poetry, the possession of poetry not in type to be made il- 
legal. A particularly felicitous detail of the ccheme isto impose a tax of 
five dollars the hundred lines on epics. 


THE latest photograph of Mr. Swinburne in a grizzled beard shows a much 
better-looking man than the Swinburne of his sentimental youthful por- 
traits. He is now fifty-seven years old and lives in a handsome bachelor 
home at Putney with his friend, Theodore Watts. He is always more or 
less busy. The long list of over thirty volumes which bear his name will 
doubtless have several additions before death stills his pen. His new 
book, “ Astrophel,” has already reached a second edition in England. 


M. FRANCOIS CopPPEE, the French poet, is not inclined to accept large 
sales as a proof of merit, and declares that the figures often have little 
significance. The Abbé Delille’s works, he points out, once sold by the 
thousand, and now no one can be hired to read them. Plenty of similar 
cases can be cited in this country and in England. Nobody, for example, 
buys Tupper’s works any more. 


THE latest theory astothe authorship of Shakespeare's plays is to the effect 
that the great Bacon concealed his work on them because he was too much 
afraid of his domineering mother toadmit that he had done such an evil 
thing as to write plays. Lady Ann Bacon did not believe in mumming and 
masking, being a dame of strict opinions; hence, the claim that her son 
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used Master Shakespeare as a blind. This theory, hinks 7he New York 
Tribune, is as reasonable as any of the silly Baconian stories. 


MARY ANDERSON DE NAVARRO has written her memoirs, which, it is 
rumored, are to be published by a New York firm. The book, it is said, 
begins with her earliest recollections and ends with a frank avowal of the 
distaste which, before she left the stage, she began to feel for the practice 
of the dramatic art. She cares nothing whatever for the theater nowadays, 
and has seen but one dramatic performance in four years. 
lessons in singing and training her splendid voice. 


She is taking 


The Pall Mail Budget reports a remarkable literary discovery by “an 
advanced Baconian.’’ The writer proves conclusively (cryptographically 
speaking) that Bacon, the great originator of all the English literature of 
his age, was also the author of “Box and Cox.”” This hesets forth evi- 
dently from the back of the first edition, where the name of the play is 
printed: 

BOX 

AND 

COX 
These columns, read from top to bottom, give BACON OXDX. Here the 
author nqt only actually signed his name, but gave the date also; for, taking 
out the letters that gave a numerical value, we have CXDX, which, 
added, give 620. This stands for 1620, the date of the ‘Novum Organum” and 
without doubt of ‘* Box and Cox” also. 


ART NOTES. 


RELIC-HUNTERS have at last taken into consideration the wreck of the 
World’s Fair, and are now paying roundly for objects modeled in stuff 
taken from the principal buildings. The Angels on the Woman’s Building 
are said to be in so much demand that they will fetch high prices when 
taken down. 


AT Hartford, the drawing, by E. S. Woods, fora life-size standing statue of 
Colonel Knowlton of the Revolution has been approved, and the commission 
will be awarded if the model is equally satisfactory. Other decorations of 
the Capitol will consist of four more medallion portraits on the east side— 
namely, Joel Barlow, the poet ; John Trumbull, the painter; Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the preacher, and Edward Hopkins, second Governor of Connecti- 
cut. 


THE old Salon of Paris received this year 3,420 pictures, and the jury re- 
jected nearly one-half, accepting 1,864. In the year 1883, when there was no 
rival Salon, the limit was 500. This year the two Salons show 2,957 paint- 
ings! There are fewer works by United Statesartists in the old Salon than 
usual, owing to the number who are affiliated with the more advanced band 
on the Champs de Mars, where they were welcomed from the first, not 
merely as exhibitors but as members. 


IT is interesting to read that Sir Frederick Leighton owed the start in his 
career to an American—namely, Hiram Powers, the sculptor. Sir Freder- 
ick’s father had always opposed his son’s desire to become anartist, but 
during a Winterin Florence he agreed to submit the boy’s drawings to 
Mr. Powers, and to abide by his critical judgment as to their warranting 
any hopes of greater success. The sculptor praised the sketches, and 
warned the elder Leighton not to interfere with his son’s natural bent. Sir 
Frederick is now sixty-three years old, and not only a great painter, but 
also, his admirers claim, the best President the Royal Academy ever had. 


WHY not memorial gardens? That is the question 7he Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle asks, apropos of memorials to Charles Kingsley in the shape of a stained- 
glass window and a renovated font in the novelist’s native village of Holne. 
Kingsley was a great admirer of the floral beauties of the earth, and, if 
there are to be more memorials of him, why not a garden? Another sug- 
gestion thrown out by our contemporary—that public gardens should be 
named after our more “fascinating immortals”’—is also worthy of con- 
sideration. There is no reason whatever that we should not have a Gordon 
Garden, or a Tennyson Garden, or, for that matter, a Gladstone Garden. 


THE Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have decided to give up 
the schools connected with that institution. The pupils of the schools, how- 
ever, and the instructors, Messrs. Mowbray, Carroll, Beckwith, H. A. Levy, 
and B. West Clinedinst, do not propose to give themselves up. They intend 
to found a new school on the lines of the Art Students’ League, namely, a 
school managed by the scholars. For the first year the latter have elected 
Alfred E. Wattson President, and Miss Stella M. Richardson Correspond- 
ing Secretary. By the 1st of October they will have engaged quarters and 
begun an experiment which can hardly be regarded as doubtful. They 
will continue to be known as the Metropolitan School of Fine Arts. 


THE Smithsonian has had reprinted in pamphlet the monograph on Jap- 
anese wood-cuts and printing in colors from the work which Mr. S.R. 
Koehler compiled from the statements of Mr. T. Tokuno. The National 
Museum at Washington has a complete set of the tools, trays, brushes, 
boxes, etc., which the Japanese engraver on wood uses, also the different 
sorte of colors and papers the printer employs. This hand-work resembles 
in some respects that in use in Europe four centuries ago. The blocks from 
which the impressions are taken off are sawed out with the grain, not across 
the grain, as we now have them. Notwithstanding their primitive methods, 
Japanese workmen are able to print an astonishing number of picturesin a 
day, avoiding smearing, and setting the partially-printed sheet for a new 
color with the greatest accuracy. Artists who would like to experiment in 
reproducing water-colors and sepia drawings might study this pamphlet 
and the apparatus in the National Museum to good purpose. 
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BEADED LIGHTNING. 
G. PELISSIER. 


ion or necklace lightning is of considerable interest in 

connection with the still unsettled subject of globular light- 
ning. Gaston Planté, who was the first to describe it accurately 
(1876), gave it the name “ec/azr en chapelet,” by which it has 
since been known, and proposed to assign it a definite place in 
meteorological classification. 

Following his discovery, different observers have demonstrated 
its existence. The theory and nature of its constitution are, 
however, not clearly understood. Special interest at this time 
is given to the subject by a photograph taken at Philadelphia, 
June 10, 1890, at 2 A.mM., by Mr. W. W. Jennings, which was ex- 
hibited at Chicago in the pavilion of the United States Weather 
Bureau. It is the first, we believe, in which the form of the 
necklace is indisputably clear. It coincides exactly with the de- 





BEADED LIGHTNING. 


scription given by M. Planté: ‘‘a chaplet of brilliant grains dis- 
tributed along a very fine luminous thread.” Necklace lightning 
assumes in general the form of more or less bizarre curves, re- 
sembling the letter S or the figure 8. 

M. Planté, in describing his first observation of this phenom- 
enon, says: “It was in the environs of Paris, toward 6 A.M.; a 
vast cloud obscured the heavens, and out of it came a series of 
lightning-flashes of great length and very varied forms. These 
flashes appeared, in general, to be composed of brilliant points. 
One remarkable flash shot out of the darkness toward the Sun, 
and formed an elongated letter S.” 

This description of the diversity of curves is confirmed by the 
observations of M. R. Coulon and Mr. E. S. Lawrence. 

‘ The flash which we reproduce presents a very characteristic 
form; twice it folds back on itself in the form of a figure 8 ora 
knot. It would appear that there exists a correlation between the 
form of the necklace-flash and its beaded appearance. The 
phenomenon is not of the same nature as an ordinary lightning- 
flash. Its form is essentially different from that of the electric 
spark. It appears rather to be the trajectory of a projectile—a 
projectile which can be no other than globular lightning. The 
formation of loops is easily explained by the irregular and 
capricious rotation of a fire-ball upon itself. It will be observed 
that the two loops in the figure are alike but turned opposite 
ways. This view is thoroughly confirmed by the observations of 
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Mr. Jennings, who, in a letter which I received from him, says 
that the flash “appeared to spring from the horizon like a jet of 
illuminated water; doubled upon itself in the form of a knot, and 
then returned toward the Earth.” For an ordinary electric 
spark, this trajectory would hardly be possible. Moreover, it 
will be noted that notwithstanding the great length of the flash 
the two extremities approach each other closely. 

It is the form, especially, which astonishes the observer: “I 
believed myself to be the sport of an optical illusion,” writes Mr. 
Jennings, “but I made a pencil-sketch of it at the moment of 
observation, and it agrees very exactly with the photographic 
impression.” For the rest, as may be perceived in our illustra- 
tion, the flash springs from an aigrette of flame, closely resem- 
bling that which accompanies an explosion, a phenomenon not 
apparent in any of the photographs of ordinary flashes. 

To sum up: beaded flashes would appear to be the result of 
the impression upon the retina, due to the rapid passage through 
space of one or more fulminating globes endowed with rotatory 
motion, a conclusion which confirms the view of M. Planté, who 
recognized in this species of flash the precursor of the fire-ball. 

We put forward this view as a hypothesis only, leaving to fur- 
ther observation and experience the determination of the real 
nature of the phenomenon. — Za Nature, Paris, April 21. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


WHAT IS A COMET’S TAIL? 
A. C. RANYARD. 


T has frequently been noticed that the light of a small star is 
not sensibly dimmed when the tail of a large comet sweeps 
between the Earth and the star; therefore, to compare the mat- 
ter of comets’ tails with a white mist or a silver fog is too gross a 
comparison. A few hundred yards of the thinnest fog or mist 
cuts down very materially the light of objects seen through it, 
but the light of a star in passing through the tail of a large comet 
must have passed through hundreds of thousands of miles of the 
nebulous matter. On the clearest Summer-day the brightness of 
objects at a distance of ten miles on the horizon is reduced to less 
than one-half, by the absorption of the intervening atmosphere. 
The tail of a comet must consequently be far more transparent 
than the Earth’s atmosphere. Indeed, a mass of gas, as bulky 
as the tail of a large comet, would—even if it were a thousand 
times more transparent than air—act as an opaque screen in 
space, cutting off the light of the stars; and, if such a cometary 
tail were to come between the Earth and the solar disc, it would 
eclipse even the light of the Sun. 

The light derived from the tail of a comet is generally found to 
give a bright-line spectrum in the neighborhood of the nucleus, 
and to be more or less polarized at a greater distance from the 
nucleus. The bright lines seem to indicate the presence of in- 
candescent gas, and have frequently been taken as evidence of a 
high temperature in the neighborhood of the nucleus; but the 
spectrum of the aurora which glows in the cool upper strata of 
our atmosphere is also characterized by narrow gaseous lines, 
and many comets begin to glow and throw out tails in regions 
of the Solar System where they can derive but little heat from 
the warming effect of the Sun’srays. The light from the remoter 
parts of the tail is more or less completely polarized, according 
to the position of the comet with respect to the Sun and the Earth, 
in a manner which indicates that the matter of a comet's tail dis- 
perses the Sun’s light as fine dust would. It seems, therefore, 
probable that the remoter parts of a comet’s tail consist of very 
minute particles whose average diameter is small compared with 
the wave-lengths of light, and that the material of which it is 
composed has been precipitated from the gaseous matter driven 
off from the nucleus. 

In 1872, the medal of the Astronomical Society was given to 
Schiaparelli, for showing that there was an intimate connection 
between certain meteor-streams and comets. He showed that 
the August meteors revolve in an orbit which is, as near as can 
be determined, identical with the orbit of Comet II., 1862, usu- 
ally known as Tuttle's comet, and that the November meteors 
move in an orbit which is practically identical with the orbit of 
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Comet I., 1866, known as Tempel’s Comet. A few years later, 
it was shown that the Andromed meteors are revolving in a track 
which is practically identical with the orbit of Biela’s comet, and 
that the April meteors are also associated with a cometary orbit. 
In view of this evidence, it seems highly probable that the nebu- 
lous matter which renders comets visible is evaporated from 
meteor-swarms as they approach the Sun; and that the matter 
thus separated from the meteors is repelled by the Sun, never to 
be regathered by the meteor-swarms. It would follow that the 
meteor-swarms associated with comets are wasting away, and 
losing a portion of their substance every time that they approach 
the Sun. Possibly, some of the particles driven away may fall 
upon the planets and go to augment their atmospheres; and it 





JUPITER’S FAMILY OF COMETS, 


would seem to follow that comet-producing meteor-swarms can- 
not last for geologic ages, and that those which are now associ- 
ated with comets must have been introduced into the Solar Sys- 
tem within a comparatively recent period. 

The accompanying diagram has been copied from a drawing 
made by A. G. Sivaslian, of Northfield, Minn. It represents 
Jupiter’s family of comets, and was originally published in an 
article by Professor W. W. Payne in the October number of his 
Popular Astronomy. 

It will be noticed that nearly all the farthest points of these 
orbits, the aphelia, are on one side of Jupiter’s orbit, and that the 
places where the dotted portions of the orbits join the continuous 
ones are, in nearly every case, close to the orbit of Jupiter. If 
Jupiter were at that part of his orbit at the time the comet was 
passing its node, the two bodies would really be near to each 
other, and Jupiter, by his great mass, would have a very marked 
influence in changing the orbit of the comet. 

The Sun and the whole Solar System is moving through space 
toward a point in the constellation Hercules, having a right as- 
cension of about 269°, and a north declination of about 35°. The 
bottom of the cut corresponds to right ascension 270°, so that a 
vertical line through the cut shows the direction in which the Sun 
is moving—probably at the rate of about ten miles a second. 
Jupiter is moving in his orbit with a mean velocity of a little 
more than eight miles a second, in a direction contrary to the 
hands of a watch when iooxed at from above the ecliptic, as in 
the diagram; consequently, when moving with the Sun, he at- 
tains a maximum velocity through space of eighteen miles a 
second, and when moving contrary to the Sun’s motion in space, 
he advances only two miles a second. The distribution of the 
aphelia of the cometary orbits shows that Jupiter has caught many 
more comets when moving rapidly through space than when he 
is moving slowly, but this is only what might be expected if the 
comets were all originally caught from outside the Solar System. 
—Knowledge, London, May 1. Condensed for Tue LITERARY 
DicEst. 
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THE DELTA OF THE NILE. 


HE Delta of the Nile is one of the most remarkable regions 
of the Earth—remarkable for its configuration, for its his- 
tory, and for the fact that the nature and mode of its origin were 
thoroughly understood even in remotest antiquity. Egypt, as 
Herodotus tells us, and as the priests of Egypt taught long be- 
fore him, was a marine basin filled up with silt brought down from 
Ethiopia and deposited by the Nile. Moreover, it is recorded 
that, in the time of King Moeris, a rise of twenty-four feet in the 
Nile was sufficient to water the whole region below Memphis, 
whereas, in the time of Herodotus, it required a rise of from 
forty-five feet to forty-eight feet to flood the whole region. The 
views of Herodotus were shared by Aristotle, Pliny, and Strabo, 
but nothing new was contributed to our knowledge of the subject 
until Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Egypt, when his engineer offi- 
cers constructed a trustworthy map of the country, and thus 
afforded a basis for further scientific investigation. From the 
French materials then brought together, Gerard prepared a de- 
scription of the Delta and its formation. Hesays that as soon as 
the Nile debouches from the mountain-valleys of Libya and 
Arabia, it undergoes a change; the material of greatest specific 
gravity brought down by the water is borne along in mid-stream or 
where the current is strongest. As soon as the stream reaches 
open water, the heavy particles are deposited, and accumulate 
until they form an obstruction above the surface of the water. 
The river then divides into two branches and flows round this 
obstruction, each arm of the river forming new lagoons and 
swamps which, after a while, are left high and dry enough for 
cultivation. It is, hence, easy to understand that the ancients 
recognized only two principal arms, the two outer ones, Canopus 
and Pelusium; and that they regarded the others as the work of 
human hands. 

For the latest contribution to our knowledge of the subject we 
are indebted to the researches of the young Hungarian geologist, 
Dr. Johann Janko, who visited the Nile Delta with the special 
object of studying its geological and geographical formation. 
The result of his work is recorded in a very valuable monograph, 
published in the Year-Book of the Royal Hungarian Geological 
Museum (Vol. VIII., No. g) ; but this publication is little known 
outside of Austria-Hungary. 
are gathered from its contents: 

The surface of the Nile Delta, with a length of about 110 miles 
and a breadth of about 135 miles, is about nine times the area of 
the delta of the Danube, but only one-fourth that of the delta of 
the Mississippi. In Egypt, the rise of the Nile is the chief natural 
phenomenon of the country. The punctuality of its occurrence 
enables the cultivator to rely on it with confidence. It begins 
almost invariably on June ro. At first, the water has a dirty 
greenish color, due to the great lakes in which it has its source. 
At this stage, the rise is hardly appreciable; by the middle of 
July, the current is strong, and the surface variegated with red 
spots, brought down by the water from the mountain-streams of 
Ethiopia; sometimes, the rise is followed by a slight fall, due to 
the fact that the Blue Nile and the Atbara do not rise at the same 
time. By the end of August, the rising is everywhere complete ; 
nevertheless the water continues to rise slowly to October 7, after 
which it begins to recede. 


The following interesting details 


In the three months of greatest flood, 
the volume of water in the Nile is not less than 120 milliard cubic 
meters, of which three-fourths is carried to the sea. 

The Nile does not carry so much water to Cairo as might be in- 
ferred from its length and area. This is due partially to the fact, 
that it supplies innumerable side-basins, creates great swamps 
by its overflow, etc. ; but what is of more importance is the amount 
that is lost not only by evaporation in the hot arid region of 
the Sahara, but also by absorption in the soil. 

In consequence of its slight fall, the Nile carries no pebbles or 
gravel to the Delta; even during the highest flood it bears noth- 
ing but the finest particles of mud and sand. This mud consti- 
tutes the soil of the whole Delta, and differs in composition 
from the mud deposited by any European river, (1) by the pres- 
ence of carbonate of baryta which is a general constituent of the 
soil; (2) by the abundance of oxid of iron; (3) by its extraordi- 
nary absorptive property ; and (4) by the almost total absence of 
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organic matter. This is the composition of the mud which con- 
stitutes the soil of the Nile Delta, and, being annually fertilized 
by the overflow of the river, renders Lower Egypt and the Delta 
one of the most fruitful and favored spots of Earth. There is, 
says Herodotus, no other land in the world in which the soil re- 
turns so liberally for so little labor. 

The Nile Delta, says Jank6, is a quaternary deposit. At the 
beginning of its formation the sea extended to Cairo, as is de- 
termined by the well-borings, which, at a certain depth, touch 
sea-sand. This was the so-called Negative Delta. The forma- 
tion of the Nile-bed proceeded in two directions, vertical and 
longitudinal. We cannot point to the locality of the first island 
which raised its head to form the nucleus of the Delta; but it is 
evident that the first arm of the Nile was in the direction of the 
Suez Canal, because Ismailia, El Guisr, the Serapeum, and Tustim 
stand on its fresh-water sediment; and this extends southward to 
the Eocene ridge of the Geneffen. This, however, appears cer- 
tain—that the ocean once extended up to the Mokattam, a spur 
of the Libyan mountains, and that the Nile, bursting through it, 
deposited the Delta, thus uniting Africa with Asia, and separa- 
ting the Red Sea from the Mediterranean.—Gaea, Lezpsic, June. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DicEstT. 


THE CANALS OF MARS. 


HE probable origin of the so-called canals of Mars is the 
subject of a paper by J. R. Holt in Astronomy and A stro- 
Physics, Northfield, Minn., May. After noticing, concisely, the 
several theories that have been advanced to account for these 
canals, Mr. Holt lends his support to that theory which assumes 
that the canals are cracks which existed before there were any 
seas upon the planet. If this is the true explanation, he argues, 
we might expect some of the longer cracks to run across the sea- 
bottoms, and reappear on islands or continents beyond. On con- 
sulting Schiaparelli’s map, given in M. Flammarion’s “La 
Planete Mars,” he notices nine such apparent continuations, of 
which six, at least, are unmistakable. Lastly, he refers to in- 
stances of canals, apparently prolongations of one another, in 
which the intervening portion crosses the land. 

Assuming, then, that these canals are neither artificial, nor 
due to tidal erosion, nor to the action of meteorites; but that 
they are cracks in the crust, formed before the deposition of the 
water upon the surface, the next point considered is the mode of 
their formation. Mr. Holt bases his theory on the assumption 
that a molten mass of material, cooling freely, would soon form 
a thin crust, unless such crust were kept broken up by a continu- 
ous disengagement of gas. In the case of Mars, he concludes 
that, for some reason, there was a temporary lull in the emission 
of gas, sufficiently long to allow of the formation of a thin crust, 
so strong as not to be broken up by the gas when emission began 
again; but not strong enough, when contracting, to compress the 
gas. Consequently, when the crust began to contract, it shrank 
laterally, and, under the pressure of the imprisoned gas, long 
Tents were made. As soon as these fissures had formed, the im- 
prisoned gas escaped, and the ruptured crust fell in upon the 
molten mass; but, by this time, the latter had cooled to some 
extent, and hence was not easily forced up through the fissures. 

The fundamental difference between the cases of the Earth and 
Mars is, according to Mr. Holt, that in Mars a thin crust was 
early formed and ruptured, letting the gas escape, and leaving 
the fissures open as vents for the internal volcanic action ; conse- 
quently, since that time the crust has not been disturbed by any 
internal pressure. On the Earth, the crust was not formed so 
early; in consequence, it escaped rupture as a whole, and was 
able to compress the gas. The volcanic energy, in the absence 
of any preformed vents, deformed the crust considerably, form- 
ing vents for itself, These, however, were not sufficient to allow 
of a complete escape; and, as a consequence, the surface has 
suffered from volcanic action ever since. 

Mr. Holt is disposed to accept the view that only the middle of 
the canals is water, and that the great width of the visible dark 
lines is probably due to a fringe of vegetation. Indeed, he sug- 
gests the possibility that one ravine may carry two rivers flowing 
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in opposite directions. The observed duplication of the canals 
he supposes to be optical, an unreal appearance due to the meteo- 
rological conditions at the surface of the planet. On independent 
grounds, Mr. Holt has seen reason to accept M. Meunier’s éx- 
planation that this duplication is due to the presence of a thin 
veil of fog at a height of between ten and twenty miles from the 
surface. Nevertheless, he holds it possible that this theory ac- 
counts for the narrower duplications only, and that the wider 
are real. The fog is supposed to act on a large scale as a gauze 
screen does on a small one, and M. Meunier has found by ex- 
periment that a gauze screen held before a line duplicates it. 

Mr. Holt surmises, as in line with this theory, that the only 
important changes which the surface of Mars has undergone in 
the course of ages have been those produced by the recession of 
the sea; that the older continents are probably desert, and that 
life, if it exists at all, is confined to the canals and to the lands 
newly left bare by the sea. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Rapid Telegraphy and Telephony.—Two patents recently is- 
sued to Professor Pupin of Columbia College, and described in 
The Electrical World, May 19, claim to offer a solution of the 
important problems of submarine rapid telegraphy and telephony 
and iong-distance land telephony. ‘The principle employed is the 
division of the line into sections whose number depends upon the 
periodicity of the current to be used, and then tuning these sec- 
tions by interposing condensers in series with them. If the 
claims of the inventor are justified, the device will render ocean 
telephony practicable, enable four hundred words per minute in- 
stead of thirty, as at present, to be sent through an ocean-cable, 
make telephony between New York and Chicago possible over 
ordinary wires, and render possible telephonic communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The mechanical diffi- 
culties in the way of properly connecting the condensers in ocean 
lines are great, but for land lines there is no difficulty of this kind 
to be considered. 


Magnetic Screens.—The introduction of dynamos into labora- 
tories or observatories, says La Nature, Paris, May 5, often ren- 
ders galvanometric observations quite difficult, and many devices 
have been adopted for protecting the instruments by magnetic 
screens for diverting and as it were absorbing the lines of force. 
Similar experiments for protecting instruments from a static elec- 
trical charge were recently described in THE Dicrest. At Green- 
wich Observatory, where important observations on terrestrial 
magnetism are constantly being made, a dynamo was recently 
installed—a necessary condition being that it should not produce 
a deflection of more than one second of arc on the magnetometer. 
The dynamo was at first placed twenty feet from the magnetic 
instruments, where it caused a deviation of 168’ 40"; at forty 
feet this was lowered to 25’ 40". The machine was then covered 
with a triple envelope of plates of soft iron 6mm. thick, which 
reduced the deviation to about 3’, and by moving it still farther 
away the effect was brought down to 0.5’. 


Amethysts and Turquoises.—A. Carnot (Paris Academy of 
Sciences, April 30), who has already made an interesting research 
on the presence of fluorin in fossil bones, has been studying the 
chemical composition of amethysts and turquoises. All the former 
he has found to contain fluorin. The Oriental turquoise appears 
to be a true mineral, and contains no trace of fluorin, but the 
Occidental turquoise has it in exactly the same proportions as the 
bones of tertiary fossils. This result lends confirmation to the 
hypothesis that these turquoises are the product of the fossiliza- 
tion of the teeth of animals. 


An Orang-Outang’s Nest.—The nest of an orang-outang, says 
Gaea, Leipsic, June, has been placed in the Natural History 
Museum at Berlin, by Professur E. Salenka, and Professor 
Mobius has discussed it in the Berlin Academy. Professor Sa- 
lenka removed the nest himself fromatree in Borneo. The nest, 
which was situated about thirty feet from the ground, in the 
crotch of a tree forty-five feet high and about one foot in diame- 
ter, measures four and one-half feet long, and one to two and 
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one-half feet wide, by about seven inches high. It is made of 
twenty to twenty-five branches locked and twined together, and 
is large enough for a fully grown orang to lie in at full length, 
though this monkey probably always sleeps as it does in captiv- 
ity, with legs drawn up and arms crossed over its body. The 
so-called nests of the orangs are not skilfully built huts or closed 
shelters for new-born young, but simply sleeping-places, as many 
careful observers of these monkeys in Borneo have established. 


Observation of a Cataract in One’s Own Eye.—A correspond- 
ent writes to Knowledge, London, May, of a method by which 
one afflicted with a cataract may discover it for himself and note 
its growth and development, probably better than an oculist 
could do it forhim. The only instrument is a piece of cardboard 
in which a clean round hole has been pierced with a needle. The 
card is held close tc the eye, which is turned toward the light, 
preferably toward the clear sky. When the hole is close to the 
eye a large faintly illuminated field is seen, on which, if there be 
one, the cataractis projected. This is really observing the shadow 
of the cataract cast on the retina by the pencil of light admitted 
through the pinhole. The growth of the cataract may thus bé 
closely watched from day to day, and the patient may be able to 
decide for himself whether it is increasing fast enough to render 
an operation advisable. 


High Magnifying Powers in Telescopic Work.—The layman 
is apt to think that the astronomer wishes to magnify as greatly 
as possible the image of the planet or star at which he is looking. 
This, however, is far from the case. High powers, in most cases, 
render the image indistinct and so make the increased size of no 
use. In the May number of Anow/edge are letters from two of 
the most eminent American observers, Barnard and Purnham, 
on this subject. Professor Barnard says that with the Lick tele- 
scope he can never get any satisfaction from the surface-markings 
of Jupiter with as high a power as 1,000, and usually 520 is 
enough. A small comet is best seen with powers of 260 to 350. 
The highest power used with the Lick telescope is 2,600, but this 
is seldom employed. Mr. Burnham says that in his experience 
the high powers are useless for anything but extremely close 
double stars. 


Effect of High-Frequency Currents on the Human Body.—Dr. 
William J. Morton,of New York, has been experimenting with cur- 
rents of the same nature as those investigated by D’ Arsonval in his 
researches described in THE Literary Dicest, Vol. VIII., No. 25. 
Asreportedin 7he Fournal of Electro- Therapeutics, New York, 
April, Dr. Morton finds that the secretions, and also the circu- 
lation, are affected,as shown by the dilatation of the cutaneous ves- 
sels following the application of sparks locally or generally. In 
a great number of cases, the pulse was lowered by statical elec- 
trization from fifteen to twenty beats, and the body temperature 
was usually increased from a half toone degree. The disposition 
of statical electrization seems to be to produce an equalization by 
acting upon the centers—reducing a frequent pulse and elevating 
a subnormal temperature, or vice-versa. In cases of chronic 
articular rheumatism this treatment diminished the uric acid 
and increased the urea. Many patients gained in weight very 
perceptibly, one patient gaining forty-two pounds in five weeks. 
Dr. Morton is of the opinion that statical electrization is only the 
beginning of a new and extremely important era in which the 
periodical current will playa prominent part, and lead to much 
better practical results. 


Mountain Sickness.—As reported by the Paris correspondent 
of the London Lancet, May 12, M. Regnard has recently de- 
scribed to the Société de Biologie some experiments to determine 
the real cause of the ma/ de montagne, the complaint that seizes 
sO many mountain-climbers. It has recently been proposed to 
bore a tunnel or chimney from the base to the summit of the 
Jungfrau, a distance of 12,000 feet, and to instal therein a great 
passenger-elevator, but warnings of the dreaded ma/ de mon- 
tagne, which, it is said, will surely make the tourist repent his 
temerity, have brought the project to a standstill. Struck by the 
fact that mountain-climbers are affected at an elevation of about 
9,000 feet, while aeronauts can without trouble ascend to double 
that height, M. Regnard concludes that muscular fatigue has 
something to’do with it. He accordingly placed under a bell-jar 
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two Guinea-pigs, of whom one had to work a wheel while the 
other was at rest. The air of the bell-jar was then progressively 
exhausted. At a pressure equivalent to 9,000 feet the climbing 
Guinea-pig showed signs of distress, and at 14,400 feet he re- 
nounced the struggle and remained lying on his back. The 
aeronautic Guinea-pig, on the other hand, appeared quite com- 
fortable up to an elevation of 18,000 feet, and his condition be- 
came serious only at a height of 24,000 feet. This experiment 
appears to prove that, although some of the symptoms of the 
mal de montagne are doubtless due to the rarefaction of the air 
the chief determining cause is fatigue and the resulting con- 
sumption of oxygen. 


Briquette Fuel.—London Engineering, May 11, reports a paper 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers by William Colqu- 
houn, describing the various English and Continental methods of 
agglomerating black coal. Of the various agents, good pitch de- 
rived from coal-tar is declared to be the best. By the use of 8 to 
g per cent. of pitch, slack coal may be made into briquettes emi- 
nently suitable for storage, waterproof, not deteriorating on ex- 
posure, having greater cohesion than the coal from which they 
are derived, and nearly equal to it in heating quality. The 
manufacture of briquettes of this or some similar kind has now 
become an important industry, and has opened up an outlet for 
large quantities of small‘coal hitherto lost in the mines. 


Electrical Treatment of Obesity.—Imbert de Ja Touche (Revue 
Internationale d' Electrothérapie,) has obtained favorable re- 
sults from electrical treatment in certain cases of obesity in 
women, in which regulation of the diet, as usually prescribed 
for the diminution of stoutness, made the patients worse. The 
method employed was by insulation and the statical charge, daily 
or three times a week. Five cases are reported, in every one of 
which the debility and abnormal stoutness disappeared. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ARTIFICIAL whalebone is now made by treating leather first with 
sodium sulfid, and then with potassium sulfate, stretching it on a frame 
and drying slowly at a temperature of 50° to 60° centigrade. 


PASTEUR, the French scientist, has shown that all fruits and vegetables 
when undergoing even partial decay contain bacteria which, if taken into 
the stomach, may cause disease. Fruit grown near tothe ground may con- 
tain the bacteria of typhoid fever, tetanus, diphtheria, or cholera, which 
may have found their way into the material used for fertilizing, or may 
have become incorporated with the dried dust. Hence one should never 
neglect to cleanse fruit. Especial care should be taken with imported or 
shipped fruit—more particularly that from districts where there are in- 
fectious diseases. 


A WRITER inthe London Notes and Queries says: “It is worth while 
recording that the ‘penny in the slot’ automatic machine was known in 
the time of Hero of Alexandria, who describes in his ‘Pneumatics’ a 
sacrificial vessel which flows only when money is introduced. When the 
coin is dropped through the slit it fallson one end of a balanced horizontal 
lever, which, being depressed, opens a valve suspended from a chain at 
the other end, and the water begins to flow. When thelever has been de- 
pressed to acertain angle the coin falls off, and the valve, being weighted, 
returns to its seat and cuts off the supply. Hero’s date is a little uncertain, 
but he is supposed to have lived B.c. 117-81.” 


A SIMPLE method of testing drinking-water is to put into a perfectly clean 
bottle with ground-glass stopper five ounces of the water to be tested. To 
the water add ten grains of pv e, granulated, white sugar. Cork tight, and 
set in a window exposed freely to light but not to the direct rays of the Sun. 
Do not disturb the bottle, and keep the temperature as near to 70° F. as pos- 
sible. If the water contains organic matter, within forty-eight hours an 
abundance of whitish specks will be seen floating about, and the more or- 
ganic matter the more specks. In a week or ten days, if the water is very 
bad, the odor of rancid butter will be noticed on removing the stopper. 
The little specks will settle to the bottom, where they appear as white 
flocculent masses. Such water should not be used for drinking. 


UP to the present time physicians have sought in vain to explain the 
curious and generally fatal West African disease known as “the sleeping 
sickness.’’ The victim gradually gives way to somnolence, the general 
health at first remaining fair, and the only abnormal symptom being a 
dropping of the eyelids while awake and a tendency to sleep at unusual 
hours. This tendency increases till finally the sleep is constant, life seem- 
ing to have given way toa sort of insensitive fungous development. Finally 
food can no longer be taken, and inthe end death results from exhaustion 
and starvation. It has been suggested that the disease isa form of blood- 
poisoning arising from ingestion of a fungus growing on grain, but this 
lacks proof. The cause of the complaint, in fact, may be said to be yet 
wrapped in mystery. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE “May Meetings” in London have been very largely at- 
- tended, and, notwithstanding reports to the contrary, they 
have been most successful. It is true that some of the Societies 
report a shortcoming in their incomes during “these hard times,” 
but the British and Foreign Bible Society and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have more than held their own, and reported an 
increase in their funds. The Earl of Harrowby, who presided 
at the Bible Society's great meeting, said that it was “singularly 
marked by the presence of the male sex” and the number of young 
ministers. 


The Christian World, London, has authority for stating that 
the National Anti-Gambling League has a Bill to be introduced 
into the House of Commons at the earliest opportunity for the 
suppression of gambling. The English religious papers are of 
opinion that something must be done, although they admit that it 
is quite hopeless to attempt to eradicate the evil altogether. 
There is, it is felt, no reason why a small, thoroughly unscrupu- 
lous section of the community, entirely for their own selfish ends, 
should be permitted freely to develop all sorts of agencies and 
organizations for encouraging and promoting gambling. 


The Catholic Review, of New York, is somewhat hard upon 
the effort of Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jonesto form a church without a 
creed. ‘The Roman Catholic Editor says, ‘“‘ The pastor of the aris- 
tocratic All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Chicago will quit his de- 
nomination to organize a parish without a creed. ‘The members 
of his church,’ ticks a telegram from the Windy City, ‘have sig- 
nified their intention to go with the pastor, and stock will be 
issued for anew church building. The church will cost $200,000, 
willbe eight stories high, and contain bath-rooms, gymnasium, 
and reading-rooms.’ His is no longer a Religion of the Super- 
natural, but a Religion of the Bath-Room andthe Gymnasium. 
He will cultivate not the souls but the bodies of his congregation.” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND DR. PRE- 
SERVED SMITH. 


HE one hundred and sixth General Assembly has met at 
Saratoga, being the fifth of the number which has been held 
atthat place. Zhe New York Independent says: From the open- 
ing session when Dr. Craig, of the McCormick Seminary, gave 
his sermon as retiring 
Moderator, until the pres- 
ent writing, conservatism 
has been to the front. 
Now and then a mild pro- 
test has been uttered, but 
nothing more. The ser- 
mon was a scholarly ex- 
Sets, position of the confes- 
sional and biblical doc- 
trines of the Scriptures as 
held by the Presbyterian 
Church to-day. For more 
than an hour, the preacher 
held his large audience as 
he expounded with a mas- 
ter-hand the deliverances 
of many Assemblies, and 
justified their actions by 
liberal quotations from 
Bible and Confession. Dr. Howard Crosby seldom defended the 
Bible from irreverent handling in more forcible terms than Dr. 
Craig. Study the Bible in its minutest details, urged the preacher, 
but do not begin your study of it as you would take up Homer or 
Chaucer. Apply your scholarly tests, but remember it is not an 
ordinary book; there is none other like it, therefore ordinary rules 
will fail you here. The reunion of the Northern and Southern 
Churches formed the theme of the peroration. An American 
Presbyterian Church, free from sectionalism, presenting a united 
front, would be a power almost resistless in its force. 

The most exciting incident of the Assembly is the appeal of 
Dr. Henry Preserved Smith. Dr. Smith's case is ably stated by 
The New York Evangelistas follows: Before the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of Dr. Briggs was published in its full text, zealous brethren 
were stirring up the Church to visit the author with condemnation. 
In the Presbytery of Cincinnati (the home of 7he Herald and 
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Presbyter and of the Stated Clerk at that time), an overture was 
introduced denouncing German mysticism, higher critics, and 
fationalism. The object 
was to induce the forth- 
coming General Assem- 
bly to veto the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Briggs. 

This overture was re- 
sisted by Dr. Smith and 
his colleague, Dr. Evans, 
and when, in conse- 
quence of this unexpected 
attitude, Dr. Smith was 
invited by the Presby- 
terian Ministerial Asso- 
ciation to read a paper on 
Inspiration, he welcomed 
the opportunity to show 
the injustice (as he re- 
garded it) of the attack 
on Dr. Briggs. He not 
only read a paper himself, but he secured the reading of another 
by Dr. Evans. The two addresses aimed to show that the old 
theory of verbal inspiration was untenable. ‘They also aimed 
to show that there was danger that, in the attack on Dr. Briggs, 
the Church would take an impossible position as to the assured 
results of Biblical study. At the same time, they tried to show 
that the value of the Bible is not affected by giving up the strict 
and rigid theory of inerrancy, but rather that it is enhanced. 

In December, 1891, therefore, a Committee, with indefinite 
powers, was appointed, called the Committee on Erroneous 
Teaching. This Committee tried to induce the Trustees of Lane 
Seminary to do something with Professor Smith, exactly what 
they did not themselves know. Their report was ready in April, 
1892, but the mortal illness of Professor Smith’s son caused them 
to postpone making it. In June, however, they made a report 
severely arraigning the Trustees and proposing to “boycott” the 
Seminary. The second part of the report dealt with Professor 
Smith, and recommended his prosecution. The report was widely 
circulated by the Cincinnati newspapers, though Professor Smith 
was absent in Europe by advice of his physician. 

In September the Committee of Prosecution was appointed, 
and the trial took place in November and December of the same 
year. Of the three charges presented by the Committee, one was 
not sustained by the Presbytery. The other two were sustained 
by a two-thirds vote, and 
the accused was suspend- 
ed from the ministry by 
a vote of thirty-one to 
twenty-six. 

The Assembly of 1893, 
finding the name of Pro- 
fessor Smith in the Fac- 
ulty of Lane Seminary, 
animadverted severely 
on the Trustees for hav- 
ing retained him after 
suspension, though an 
appeal was pending at 
the time. The Board 
thereupon directed the 
Professor to discontinue 
teaching, though desiring 
to keep him in connection 
with the Seminary until the case was decided. He, however, felt 
that it would be better to relieve the institution altogether, and 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted. In October the 
appeal was argued in the Synod. The Prosecuting Committee 
declined to discuss the merits of the case, on the ground that the 
Assembly of 1893, in deciding the Briggs case, had decided finally 
the doctrinal points involved, at least so far as the Synod was 
concerned. The Synod therefore refused to sustain the appeal 
by a vote of fifty-one to seventy-eight. Notice of appeal to the 
Assembly was given as required by the Book of Discipline. 
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THE EVE OF THE PASSOVER. 


RULY one half of London, says B/ack and White, London, 
would be mightily amazed did it but get a glance at the 

life of the other half. We give a glimpse of Old Jewry, 
in Petticoat Lane, on the Eve of Passover or Khometz [Bottle 
Night]. The Hebrew word “Khometz” signifies things leav- 
ened, and its combination with “bottle” is a corruption from the 
Dutch, signifying the bottling-up of all leavened things. On this 
night, the Jewish world, even as a Roman world, is in the final 
blaze of Carnival; the morrow the Passover begins, and no good 
Jew will suffer a crumb of leavened bread within the walls of his 
habitation. A strange, polyglot wilderness of Jewish types fills 
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THE EVE OF THE PASSOVER. 


Petticoat Lane on Passover Eve—a mighty throng of moving folk 
and moving lights. The Jew from north and south, the Jew from 
east and west is here; from the slum and the square they come, 
and the millionaire and the pauper meet. ‘The children of the 
Ghetto acknowledge ties of race and common brotherhood as 
never did any nation before them or after. There is Barnato, 
the man of countless gold, there Josephs—whose fried fish is a 
dream of delight, and who oftentimes will dispatch as many as a 
thousand prime “middle cuts” to the Jewish Orphan Asylum. 
There is: Uncle Barnett’s noble establishment, behind the bright 
windows of which are all the good things of earth. Limelight 
and flags proclaim it. There is glorious feasting here and mighty 
display of Kosher joints—Kosher lamb, Kosher beef. Then in 
Wentworth Street, which is an Arabian Night lamplighted, you 
shall find Bonn’s, the Passover confectioner, and Isaac Barnett, 
the king of Dutch cheese-venders. To-night, the Ghetto feast; 
to-morrow begins Passover. On the first two evenings of it, thick 
Matzoth are eaten to represent the unleavened bread. Then fol- 
lows the roast shani:-bone of a sheep, which represents the Pascal 


-offering, and a roast egg—the festival offering in the days of the 


Temple. A piece of horseradish with the green thereon is also 
eaten. It is emblematical of the bitter herbs and the bitter time 
of Egyptian bondage. And finally, come Kharotzoth, strange 
little balls compounded of mashed almonds and raisins, apples 
and cinnamon. These are typical of that mortar employed by 
the unhappy brickmakers who had to manufacture strawless 
bricks. With the meal go four glasses of wine, and during the 
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religious part of the banquet every Jewish servant, no matter how 
lowly, will sit at his master’s table, because all Jews were equal 
during the bondage and the flight from Egypt. It is a strange 
and wonderful vision of color, and gleam, and glow—this Pass- 
over Eve in Jewry. Perhaps London, with all its spectacles, 
shows, and exhibitions, has nd more wonderful entertainment. 
—Condensed for Tue LiTERARY DiGEsT. 





DO PEOPLE BELIEVE IN HELL? 


HE Methodist Recorder, Vondon, the leading Wesleyan 
paper, says that it is often said people do not now believe 
in Hell. The statement in Holy Scripture concerning that Hell 
into which the ungodly are to be cast and the peoples that forget 
God is explained or diluted beyond all chance of recognition. 
Our fathers, in the days of matter-of-fact simplicity, when it was 
taken for granted that everything in the Bible meant exactly 
what it said, or seemed to say, used to shudder over the fate 
awaiting the unrepentant, and gave their money and their sons 
to the Missionary Societies. But now—so we are told—the ter- 
rors of eternity are losing their reality, and Christian people do 
not believe in Hell either for themselves or for the heathen. We 
can distinctly remember the time when the “lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone,” in all its literalness of untold and eter- 
nal torment, was a distinct factor in Sunday-night prayer-meet- 
ings and in country missionary-meetings. We have known it to 
drive a shoal of'terror-stricken penitents to the Communion-rail, 
and have heard men and women howling in agony while the 
weird song wailed through the chapel—‘t You'll hear the thunder 
rolling in that great day.” ‘The people who thus believed in. Hell 
were likely enough to be filled with horror and amazement as they 
thought of countless millions in heathen lands in peril, more or 
less, of an awful doom. Whether such a belief was Scriptural 
or wholesome, it is no business of ours just now to inquire; nor 
need we discuss the soundness of such a base on which to rest a 
great and permanent missionary enterprise. We are merely con- 
cerned with that which is an undoubted fact, that even among 
those who do believe in future reward and punishment the point 
of view has very considerably shifted. The vast majority of 
Christian people no longer believe in literal fire and brimstone as 
the certain lot of the countless millions who are rushing year by 
year into eternity. 

The teaching of our Lord, more clearly understood, has led us 
little by little to the conclusion that the “fierceness” of God's 
wrath will be reserved for those servants who knew His will 
and did it not, while the multitudes without knowledge will 
be “‘ beaten with few stripes.” It is undeniable that the Christian 
Church of to-day does not believe in Hell for unsaved nations 
precisely as it did when the great Missionary Societies were 
founded. We have also discovered that nowhere in the New 
Testament are Christian believers commanded to go forth 
preaching “hell and damnation” to the nations. The first 
stage in the process of salvation is not a paralysis of terror—likely 
enough to result in a religion of selfishness and cowardice—but 
conviction of sin; the second is conviction of righteousness, and 
the third, a conviction of judgment—not ‘to come,” but already 
past; judgment not on the trembling sinner, but on “the prince 
of this world.” The Christian disciples themselves, “knowing the 
terrors of the Lord,” are to “persuade” men. ‘They are sent into 
all the world to preach, not bad tidings, but “good tidings.” 
Christ, the Saviour of all men, is to be preached, and a Gospel of 
hope and love, of righteousness and mercy, of purity and self- 
conquest, is to be proclaimed to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Very often, especially in heathen lands and among children and 
child-like people, it would be impossible to convey an absolutely 
truthful conception of future realities as they are seen by the 
preacher; and even if he could explain them in their fulness ard 
reality, his teaching might be embarrassed by the setting up of 
motives the reverse of useful. But everywhere he can proclaim 
the Saviour, the Friend of sinners, the Brother of lost men and 
women, the Lord who died to bring life to the dead and hope to 
the living. And even on his own mind the terrors of the future 
state, whether for himself as an unfaithful steward or for the 
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people if they are unrepentant, are not to have undue weight. 
There is in them wholesome warning, and they may, if rightly 
used, foster a wholesome measure of fear; but it is the joy of the 
Lord which is to be the strength of the missionary preacher, and 
it is the /ove of Christ which is to constrain him in all his toil and 
to constrain his converts amid all the perils of their transition 
from darkness into the marvelous light. And no man, whether 
Christian missionary or repenting heathen, is ever saved by ter- 
ror, but by Aofe.—Condensed for Tur Liverary Dicest. 


IS FAITH IN A FUTURE LIFE DECLINING? 


HE authoress of “The Gates Ajar,” Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, contributes an article to Zhe Forum which 
is intended to throw light on this question. Shesays: “It be- 
fell me, about to make an allusion to the letters 
from unknown readers called forth more than twenty-five years 
ago by the publication of ‘ The Gates Ajar.’ 
“It should be said at once that these letters—thousands in num- 
ber and coming from all quarters of the globe, from almost every 
nationality, 


a year ago, 


all stations in life, all degrees of intelligence, all 
phases of culture, all ages and stages of human experience—have 
been destroyed. Had this not been the case, their publication 
would have been a doubtful and delicate question : since one may 
fail to see the reason that the confidences of a stranger are not to 
be respected as well as those of afriend. These letters, it should 
be understood, and are chiefly from two kinds of writers: 
the bereaved and the perplexed. When one reflects how large a 
variety of human beings these types compass, one perceives that 
the recipient would be more than dull or wilful to whom such a 
correspondence had not been educational. It is the result of this 
bit of special training which is given in the article. 

“It can be said, in a word, that this experience, so far as it goes, 
has not offered evidence of a general decline in that impulse of 
mind which we may venture to call spiritual attentiveness. Of 
course, the present movement of a book, already a generation in 
circulation, does not produce the same amount of response, but 
continues to produce the same proportion of response to the 
truths with which it dealt. This response has undergone certain 
modifications, and has become more significant of deep, underly- 
ing currents working their way from dark mines of faith to the 
unseen, upper air. 

“If asked closely to define whatever change may be said to 
have passed upon the general nature of these indices of popular 
thought and feeling, as occupied with the unseen life, I should 
say that there has been a slow but perceptible movement in the 
direction of the intellectual, and somewhat away from the more 
emotional aspects of the subject. It would be safe to observe 
that a less proportion of such recognition from unknown readers 
now expends itself in the simple cutcry of grief; a larger propor- 
tion extends itself into religious speculation. 

“The piteous appeal does not so often stop at 
fort, or I perish!’ but moves on to: 
sons for it, for I would live!’ 
sympathy, more for belief ; 


were 


: ‘Give me com- 
‘Give me faith, and the rea- 
There is perhaps less demand for 
less dependence, more investigation ; 
less blind handling of the merely personal problem of bereave- 
ment, more reaching after the larger life of a faith too strong to 
be shattered by individual pain. 

“There is another point which weighs strongly upon the mind 
of one whom any special experience or training has led into the 
study of modern doubt and faith: the greatly-increasing de- 
mand for simple and absolute sincerity in the souls of those who 
undertake to be, in any interpretation of the term, 
teachers. 


religious 


“Nothing in the whole course of the special experience referred 
to has so vividly impressed the writer as the imperious insistence 
of the people upon clear-cut, positive, honest faith in the hearts 
of their spiritual guides. Hundreds of unknown friends and 
jurors have spoken only to say this: ‘Do you believe what you 
have written? Are you speaking God's truth, or playing with a 
delusion? Do you teach us your own creed? From your soul, 
is this your soul's faith?’ Then comes the startling and solemn 
challenge: ‘If you believe—we believe.’ All religious teachers 
—nay, all believing souls—know the grave force of challenges 
like these.”—Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 
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THE HOSPITAL AT JERUSALEM. 


HE Rev. Dr. Preston, of Runcorn, England, paid a visit 
to the Holy Land in the Spring of this year, and in- 
spected closely the working of various Medical Missions in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In an article contributed to the London 
Quiver, he says: That a great and beneficent work is being done 
is manifest. Through their useful agency, missionary enterprise 
is receiving considerable assistance, whereby prejudices against 
Christianity are being gradually removed, the loving fruits of the 
Gospel are being brought home to the hearts of the people ina 
very direct manner, and the Gospel of Christ itself is being re- 
ceived by numbers. It is preached in a practical way, and the 
preaching is forcibly telling. Many can be approached, and do 
hear the “truth as it is in Jesus,” who otherwise would not be got 
at, or who would not give it the patient hearing which they now 
do. The effort is made of seeking 
by doing good to their bodies. The principle is the one which 
the Master employed. He healed the diseases of those who 
waited on Him, and then He sought to draw them to Himself and 
to save their souls by preaching the Gospel to them. 

From what he has seen and learned, Dr. Preston believes that 
medical mission-work will tell far more effectually, and will win 
converts to Christianity more effectively and in larger numbers, 
than will the efforts of the ordinary missions, however zealous, 
loving, and active may be their missionaries. 

“As the Gospel went forth first from the Holy City, soin Jeru- 
salem was first established English Medical Missions. 
done some fifty years ago. After much difficulty, the present 
building, as a hospital, was hired in 1821. It is 
situated in an unsavory quarter. Its surroundings are not con- 
ducive toa rapid restoration to health. The streets about are 
remarkably dirty, and are badly drained. At first twelve beds 
were fitted up; a few years later, an additional twelve were fur- 
nished. Since then, further progress has been made. By each 
bedside there is a locker, on the top of which is seen a Bible, 
a New Testament, and the English Liturgy. No forced prose- 
lytizing is permitted. Patients come from many quarters: from 
Egypt, Turkey, andeven distant India. Between 1860 and 1891, 
over 19,000 in-patients have been admitted; and some 300,000 
cases have been treated in the out-patients’ room. I spent a 


a blessing for the souls of men 


This was 


which serves 


morning in watching the modus operandi in connection with 
The patients assemble in a large room, 


the latter. to which 
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THE HOSPITAL AT sf SALEM. 


there is admission from the very narrow street. Adjourning 
it is another small room, in which the medical officer (Dr. 
Wheeler) and his staff meet each morning before any patients 
are examined, and when these have assembled in their own 
hall a short religious service is held. A hymn is sung, a por- 
tion of the Old Book is read, and prayer is offered. The 
patients are observers and hearers of what takes place. This 
concluded, the doctor and nurses proceed to another room, also 
connected with the waiting-room; and then those who re- 
quire medical treatment are admitted in turn. Considering the 
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number of cases, the work is skilfully and expeditiously done. 
The wards are also carefully visited, and the sick are well looked 
after. Where such loving kindness is displayed, it is no wonder 
that prejudices are softened and the Gospel penetrates. Indeed, 
one of the ordained missionaries in Jerusalem who visits the 
hospital has confessed he finds it the best place for influencing 
Jews and bringing before them the claims of the Messiah. It is 
one of the very best means for casting the Gospel net far and 
near.—Condensed for Tue Literary DicEst. 





SHOULD CHRISTIAN PEOPLE GO TO 
THEATERS? 


HE New York Herald invites discussion on this question, 
and opens the controversy by remarking that ever since 
Christianity shed its first luminous rays over the pagan hearts of 
ancient Rome, it has been a vexed and much-debated question to 
what extent professing Christians may becomingly indulge in 
worldly amusements, and what the character of those amusements 
should be. During the nearly eighteen hundred years that 
have passed since then, Christians of all shades of belief have held 
widely different opinions as to the propriety of certain worldly 
amusements. Prominent among such is theater-going, which, 
while strongly condemned by some sects, is at jeast tacitly per- 
mitted, if not openly approved, by others. 

Thus the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists have bitterly 
opposed it, especially in years gone by; while the Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, and Catholics have never denounced it, and number 
among their membership many members of the theatrical profes- 
sion, probably taking that view of it so gracefully expressed by 
the late George Vandenhoff in his beautiful little poem, “‘The 
Poor Player at the Gate,” written more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at the time when the whole theatrical profession felt 
that it had been most grossly insulted by the refusal of the rector 
of a fashionable Episcopal church in New York to give Christian 
burial to old George Holland. 

Cardinal Gibbons says that his knowledge of theaters is derived 
entirely from others, since he has never crossed the threshold of 
aplay-house. He is firmly persuaded that some plays are en- 
tirely harmless, and some are even elevating, refining, and in- 
structive to a high degree, although he has every reason to fear 
that the majority of theatrical productions are highly pernicious. 
He would advise that people should indulge, even in the best 
plays, with very great reserve. 

Bishop Foster, of the Methodist Church, never in the whole 
course of his life attended a theatrical performance, and he be- 
lieves that every true Christian will find that he or she obtains 
spiritual strength by abstaining from all such doubtful forms of 
so-called amusement. 

Dr. Thomas Armitage, the prominent Baptist minister, of New 
York City, thinks that theatrical performances and other forms 
of worldly amusements are subjects upon which every Christian 
must act forhimself. This rule is applied to many similar things ; 
then why not to theater-going? Take literature, for example; 
there are many books which no self-respecting person would read, 
but, for that reason, would any one condemn all literature, and say 
that we should read no books atall? There are good plays and bad 
plays, good players and bad players, so that the subject must be 
handled with very great discrimination. We must closely ex- 
amine each case, and it must stand or fall on its own merits. 
‘rhe stage has a certain class of opponents, who will not admit 
that it or anything connected with it has orcan have one redeem- 
ing trait or feature. It has a certain class of advocates who will 
not admit that it or any person or thing connected with it has or 
can have a single fault. 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who is regarded as a representative 
Presbyterian, has very decided opinions on the subject. He does 
not affirm that every popular play is bad, or that every theater- 
goer is on the scent for sensual excitement; but the stage is to be 
estimated as a totality, and the whole trend of the average Amer- 
ican stage is hostile to heart-purity. The exceptions do not alter 
the rule. Nor have honest attempts to bring the stage up toa 
high standard of moral purity been successful. The experiment, 
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once made in Boston, of so managing a theater as to exclude 
every form of indelicacy from the stage, ended in pecuniary 
failure. Thestage must be taken as it is. It is an institution for 
which the Christian becomes morally responsible if he patronizes 
it, as much as if he were to patronize a public library or a public 
drinking saloon. As an institution, it unsexes woman by parading 
her in man’s attire. Too often, it exposes her in such scantiness 
of attire that if you saw your own sister in such a plight you would 
turn your eyes away in horror. Will you, then, pay your money, 
to have somebody else’s sisters and daughters violate womanly 
decency for your entertainment? If the Christian become a 
patron of the theater, he goes into moral partnership with the 
theater. 





NOTES. 


The Congregationalist, Boston, is gratified to see in The Watchman a 
frank and full statement of the history and failure of the scheme of Baptists 
for proselyting the churches of the American Board among the Armenians, 
which the Baptist Missionary Union refused to support, and which it is re- 
ported that a committee, consisting of Rev. Dr. MacArthur and other Bap. 
tist ministers of New York, propose to resuscitate. 


AT the annual meeting of the Moravian Missionary Society in London, it 
was reported that at present 4oo missionaries occupy 140 missionary centers. 
More than thirty went out last year. The parent Church at home, with a 
membership of barely 30,000 and with limited resources, nevertheless has 
one in every sixty of its members in the Foreign Mission field, and its con- 
verts number more than three times its own membership. 


THE REv.F. A. MANIFOLD, for some time assistant to Dr. Heber Newton, 
of New York City, has just made a visit to Rome, with a view of being 
made a Roman Catholic priest, but his application was refused. It is the 
second time that Mr. Manifold has ‘‘ verted’’ to Rome. His friends do not 
know why his application to become a priest wasrefused. Since his return 
from Rome he has remained in seclusion. 


The Independent, New York, reports that the Rev. Dr. J. Oramel Peck, 
one of the three corresponding secretaries of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, died last week. He had been inthe ministry twenty-eight years, 
and in the missionary office six. He was one of the most successful 
preachers and pastors of his denomination, and was very efficient as a 
missionary secretary in administering the large trust committed to him 
and in arousing the missionary spirit of his church. 


IN France, a law has recently been passed requiring Church-accounts 
to be audited by the prefects. The Archbishop of Lyons has issued a pas- 
toral directing the Church councils in his diocese to disobey the law. The 
Cabinet, thereupon, suspended the Archbishop's salary, and the Council of 
State is to be asked to annul the pastoral. M. Spuller, within whose juris- 
diction as Minister of Public Instruction and Worship these matters fall, 
has requested all Bishops to send their pastorals dealing with this subject 
to him. 


FATHER WILLIAM WALTON RUTHERFURD, assistant rector of St. Igna- 
tius’ Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City, has left the church 
because, he says, Bishop Potter was dissatisfied with his celebration of cer- 
tain masses. There was considerable surprise on the part of the congrega- 
tion on Easter Sunday and the Sunday following at the absence of Father 
Rutherfurd. Bishop Potter, it is said, wrote a letter to Father Rutherfurd 
informing himif he did not desist fromthe use of shortened masses he 
would not permit him to become the rector of any church in his diocese. 


METHODISM is making headway under the very shadow of the Vatican. 
The corner-stone of the new Nethodist Episcopal Church and College at 
Rome was laid on May 9, with imposing ceremonies, in the presence of a 
distinguished gathering of Church dignitaries, diplomats, public officials, 
and others. Rev. W. Burt, President of the Methodist Church in Italy, pre- 
sided. A large box, containing a history of the building, and of the Metho- 
dist Church in Italy, was placed inside the stone, and as the stone descended 
Bishop Newman invoked the Divine blessing on it. 


The Hebrew Journal, New York, says: ‘* One of our daily papers on Sun- 
day last, in the keen competition for sensations, produced a picture that was 
simply a revolting outrage against decency. The article itself, which it 
accompanied, gave evidence of the spirit which animated its production, by 
boldly stating that the picture was made just as strong as it was feared 
American insensibilities would tolerate. There surely ought to be some 
means to prevent the general dissemination of such disgusting spectacles 
in the households of the people, and for the punishment of those who make 
it possible for boys and girls to be corrupted thereby.” 


The Interior, Chicago, says: “A critic of the Christian Endeavor societies 
quotes a statement that at a prayer-meeting forty-four of the fifty-three 
active members offered prayer.”” Then he avers that ‘‘surely there could 
be in such a meeting little or none of the elements which constitute wor- 
ship.”” We find ourselves constrained to acknowledge frankly and forcibly 
that if any meeting of Christians for prayer and conference could be more 
full of the spirit of worship than that which was blessed with forty-four 
prayers and seven testimonies from personal, spiritual experience, then it 
is beyond our power to imagine it. The contentions of this critic from be- 
ginning to end betray ignorance, gross and inexcusable, as to the facts 
about the Christian Endeavor movement.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE DANISH CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT. 
J. F. Scavenius. 


HE conflict between the Government and the Left of the 
Rigsdag, which has lasted so many years, is now almost 
terminated. This conflict originated in the demands of the Left 
for Parliamentarism, which meant that the Left should have sole 
control of the Government, to the exclusion of the Right. It 
meant, also, majority-rule of the worst kind without regard to 
the Conservative element, the overthrow of the Constitution of 
1866, and the abolishment of the Landsthing. When the mem- 
bers of the Left had gained the absolute majority in the Folks- 
thing, and began to move for the realization of their radical ideas, 
the King called Estrup to organize a Ministry of resistance 
against such attempts, a Ministry which could also reorganize 
the army, and carry Denmark through the critical period after 
the disastrous war of 1864. Estrup and his associates entered 
upon their duties in 1875, and he is now to retire, after being 
nineteen years at his post. 

In a narrower sense, the conflict which is now ended by “an 
agreement,” began in 1884-85, over the nature of temporary 
Finance Laws. The Folksthing started 
the trouble by declaring that it did not 
understand the nature of, or the necessity 
for, the Law, to which the Government and 
the Landsthing answered that if the Folks- 
thing did not “understand” the Law, no 
Law was needed, and the Government 
would proceed without it,—viz., it would 
issue temporary Finance Laws whether the 
Folksthing would accept them or not. 
The Government has now done so for nine 
years, and the Folksthing has for an equal 
length of time vetoed the Laws. In other 
words, the Government has ruled the 
country for nine years without the con- 
stitutional consent of the Lower House. 
The Upper Hcuse, the Landsthing, has 
always supported the Government. Dur- 
ing the first year and a half, the Lower 
House was in open revolt against Estrup, 
because he was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the Government, and attempts 
were made upon his life. Members of the 
Folksthing counseled their constituents to 
refuse to pay taxes, etc. The Government 
met this opposition by the creation of a corps of gendarmes for 
the suppression of the mutiny; by stringent Press Laws, and by 
the utter disregard of the will of the Folksthing. It carried its 
programme through, reorganized the army, made Copenhagen a 
free port, established institutions for arts and sciences, etc. In 
1890, some “‘understanding” was arrived at with the Folksthing on 
the subject of defenses for Copenhagen, and the Government 

gain carried its points partly with, and partly without, the con- 
sent of the Lower House. The third and last stadium of the con- 
flict, which now has come to an end, has been characterized by 
less energy on the part of the Opposition. The constituents grew 
tired of the obstruction policy, and felt the disgrace which had 
been brought on the country by the egotistic and unreasonable 
demands of the controlling members of the Lower House. Their 
tyranny has become a by-word. On the side of the Opposition 
during the whole conflict stood all the Social-Democratic, Radi- 
cal, and Anarchistic elements. ‘The Government has all the time 
declared its readiness to listen to the Folksthing provided it stood 
on constitutional grounds. The Government and the Right have 
won the victory.—7v/shueren, Copenhagen. Translated and 
Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


PRINCE KRAPOTKIN, the well-known Nihilist, is said to have been ar- 
rested upon his return to Russia. The present extreme activity of the Rus- 
Sian police is due to the discovery of some bombs near the Imperial Palace 
at St. Petersburg, and the revelation of a plan to blow up the Czar if he 
should visit Smolensk during the Autumn maneuvers. 





ESTRUP, THE DANISH PRIME-MINISTER. 
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SOCIALISM IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 


HE Socialist movement is gaining in strength in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It does not only show itself in an in- 
creased antagonism to the Royal family of Norway and Sweden, 
but also in the partially successful attempts to obtain possession 
of municipal offices, and a complete control of the votes of the 
laboring classes. 


Few countries have such a well-organized Socialist Party as 
Denmark, where legislation is attempted for the furtherance 
of the Socialistic propaganda. The Socialists in Denmark are 
not satisfied with a dogged opposition of all Government meas- 
ures, as in Germany. 

According to Polztzken (representing Jewish interests) , Copen- 
hagen, a Bill has been brought before the Folksthing, which pro- 
poses nothing less than a gradual abolition of private landowner- 
ship. It is proposed to expropriate all estates which are at 
present held by right of inheritance only. All real-estate which 
has been bought is to be taken by the State, if it can be had at 60 
per cent. of its taxable value, this value to be determined by the 
sum which the banks are willing to advance upon the property. 
Land thus acquired by the State is never to be ceded to private 
owners again. All land is to be leasedin small holdings; but the 
tenant shall not be permitted to subleAse, mortgage, or sell his 
rights. The Vorwdrts, Berlin, in commenting upon this Bill, 
says: “It is, of course, extremely unlikely 
that such a measure will be allowed to 
pass a legislative body in our age of the 
world; but the Bill deserves to be record- 
ed, because its very formation must be re- 
garded as a significant sign of the times.” 

In Norway, also, the Socialist Party is 
instrumental in the introduction of radical 
changes, such as the Eight-Hour Day for 
Government workmen, insurance against 
accident, and ballot-reform. But the most 
important advantage gained by the Nor- 
wegian Socialists is their union with the 
Radical Party. 

The Dagbdladet (Liberal), Christiania, 
which a short time ago declared a union 
between these two parties impossible, now 
hails it as an accomplished fact, although 
it cannot fail to influence very materially 
the platform of the Radicals. But, says 
the paper, this alliance will assure to the 
Democratic parties a majority in the Par- 
liament, and this was not the case before. 
It will compensate the Radicals for the 
loss of the votes of those people who did 
not approve of the attitude of the Radi- 
cals with regard to the union of Sweden and Norway. The party 
does not intend to give up its agitation for separate Norwegian 
Consulates.—Z7rans/lated and Condensed for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 


ei E English and German Press continues to show considera- 

ble interest in the Samoan question. It is, however, gen- 
erally believed that the New Zealand proposals have very little 
chance of being accepted by the Powers, as public opinion in 
Germany is decidedly opposed to the scheme. 

The Ad/nische Zettung, Cologne, in a lengthy article, declares 
that Germany cannot, without endangering her prestige, retire 
from Samoa, and describes in detail the value of German trade 
interests in the island: “’The conflicting reports with regard to 
German trade in Samoa are due to the fact that the German 
merchants receive part of their imports through Australia, and 
send their exports direct to the countries where they are used. 
In 1892, 51% per cent. of the import trade was in German hands, 
and 62 per cent. of the exports. Twenty-two per cent. of the 
imports and 38 per cent. of the exports passed through the hands 
of British merchants ; 14% per cent. of the imports and 8 per cent. 
of the exports were handled by American houses. But only 18 
per cent. of the whole imports came direct from Germany, while 
60 per cent. consisted of goods purchased in Australia. The 
shipping is almost exclusively in the hands of Germans. One 
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hundred and fifty-two German vessels called at Samoa in 1892, 
and twelve foreign vessels were chartered by Germans. 

The main exports consist of copra, cotton, and coffee. The 
Germans were the first to cultivate the soil for these products, 
beginning in 1865. They own at present 70,000 acres, 15,000 of 
which are under cultivation. The English own 9,000 acres, of 
which only 300 are tilled. The Americans have 9,500 acres; but 
they have not even attempted to cultivate them. The German 
South Sea Company alone owns forty farms, and employs 2,000 
men. If Oceania must be shared among the Powers, we have no 
objection that America should take Hawaii; England, Tonga; 
France, the New Hebrides; but we must claim Samoa as our 
own. 

The attempt of New Zealand to obtain Samoa must not be 
taken seriously. Such attempts on the part of British Colonies 
are nothing new. The Government of Queensland tried to annex 
New Guinea in 1884, which country was afterward divided be- 
tween Germany, England, and the Netherlands. The Cape 
Colony made a futile attempt to interfere with our possessions in 
Africa. To permit the annexation of Samoa by New Zealand 
would, therefore, be creating a precedent. Close proximity 
cannot be argued in favor of it, for both Tonga and Fiji are 
nearer, and the distance which separates New Zealand from 
Samoa is about half of that between Europe and America. 

The Azeler Zettung, Kiel, thinks the alleged large number of 
“British subjects” mentioned by Zhe London Times must be 
taken as seriously as the report of 7he 7zmes correspondent when 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany. Zhe Times then asserted 
that 5,000 of the Heligolanders declared their wish to remain 
British, but the island never had more than 1,200 inhabitants. 

The Home News, London, says: The attitude of Germany does 
not inspire much hope that she will ever be prepared to consider 
the New Zealand scheme. A large section of the German Press, 
indeed, treats the idea as preposterous; and even the Vossiche 
Zettung, under the sting of charges of want of patriotism, has 
availed itself of the dissent of New South Wales to modify the 
tone of approval in which it previously wrote regarding New 
Zealand's offer. Germany seeks to magnify her interests in 
Samoa, and would have us believe that they are greater than 
those of the rest of the world combined. This may be an honest 
argument on the part of the Teutonic publicist—it certainly is not 
a well-informed one—or it may be merely the preliminary to an 
attempt to strike a bargain. Unless the census and the trade re- 
turns of Samoa are hopelessly wrong, Britain leads the way by 
almost two to one over other nations. There are, as 7he 7imes 
points out, 235 British subjects in Samoa to 67 Germans, while 
New Zealand alone does more business with the Samoans than 
Germany. If the German Press represents the opinions of the 
Government, then it is believed that Germany is anxious to pre- 
pare the way for new demands in Southwest Africa, which she 
would further by giving way in Samoa. 

The Colonies and India, London, asks: Why not promptly as- 
certain the ideas of the German and American Governments on 
the subject? Asection of the German press is no doubt furiously 
hostile to a proposal that would lessen German influence and 
prestige in Samoa, but it by no means follows that the German 
Government views the situation in a similarly furiously hostile 
spirit. The German Government has been chastened by more 
than one colonizing failure during recent years. And as for the 
United States, the American Press appears to be favorable to 
the suggestion, and the Washington authorities would, in all 
probability, gladly hand over their share of the responsibility 
for the government of Samoa to Her Majesty’s Ministers in New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand’s attempt to extend her rule in the Pacific is not 
regarded very favorably in the rest of the Australian colonies. 

According to The Times, Melbourne, the Government of New 
South Wales warns against an annexation of Samoa by New 
Zealand, as the latter colony is too far distant to be able to ad- 
ministrate the Samoan Islands properly. The present tripartite 
rule is nevertheless very unsatisfactory, and an annexation of 
Samoa as a British crown-colony would be the best solution of 
the difficulty.— 7ranslated and Condensed for THe LITERARY 
DicEsT. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE Russian Press of late re-echoes the desire of all Euro- 

pean nations for a general reduction of the military bur- 

dens imposed upon them in the name of peace. This desire is 

expressed in a specially vigorous manner by the papers who 
represent the opinion of the Government. 

The Prawitestwenny Viestnik, St. Petersburg (a strictly offi- 
cial paper), says: “Not even the most confirmed pessimists can 
resist the hopeful and buoyant feeling with which every nation in 
Europe regards the political situation. Every one has become 
convinced that the present ruinous armament of the peoples of 
Europe cannot be continued much longer. This must necessarily 
strengthen the present reign of peace. Wemay, perhaps, be told 
that disarmament is only a pious wish as yet, and that no one is 
lifting a finger to make this disarmament an accomplished fact. 
But it is quite sufficient to know that the peoples desire it. This 
has not always been the case; but now it cannot be doubted. It 
is not so long ago that a meeting of the crowned heads of Cen- 
tral Europe caused much disquiet; it must, therefore, be consid- 
ered as a very favorable sign of the times that Emperor William 
and King Humbert are credited with an earnest desire for peace. 
The movement began with the Toulon-Paris festivities, and has 
been strengthened by the commercial treaties lately concluded by 
Russia. The two incidents mark an epoch in history, for both 
are equally important in bringing about a general European 
entente cordiale.” 

Some of these Russian papers which recorded with delight the 
Franco-Russian ¢#z/ermezzo at Toulon, have cooled off consider- 
ably in their enthusiasm over the friendship between the two 
nations. This is said to be due to “hints from above,” as neither 
the Imperial family nor the nobles approve of the present social 
status in France. 

The Grashdanin, St. Petersburg, says: “Atrocity upon atrocity 
is committed in France in the name of liberty. Orators appear 
in public who ridicule the teachings of the Church, and the de- 
struction of society by means of dynamite and bombs is preached 
quite openly. This license of speech is equalled by the bad use 
made of the liberty of the Press. The /zgaro, Paris, had the as- 
surance to ask, in an article entitled A//zance ou Fiirt, what 
Russia really proposes to do: whether she means to enter into a 
written agreement with France, or only to flirt with her? The 
question is stupid, and the answer is: Russia has, as a nation, 
some interests in common with France. We will even admit 
that, since the formation of the Triple Alliance, the interests of 
the two countries are the same upon all international questions. 
But such a similarity of purpose requires no written paragraphs, 
it must needs last as long as the situation remains unchanged. 
With whom is Russia to enter intoa Treaty? Treaties are not 
concluded between nations, but between Governments, and such 
international agreements necessitate State secrets which must be 
kept from the public. Will the /zgaro kindly tell us where a 
Government is to be found in France with which another Govern- 
ment may enter into secret negotiations without the risk of hav- 
ing these secrets divulged? 

The German and Austrian Press receives this apparent es- 
trangement between France and Russia with great reserve, and 
places little confidence in the protestations of peaceful intent 
coming from Russia. 

The Pesther Lloyd, Buda-Pesth, asks: ‘“‘Who could control 
Russia whether she relaxes her warlike preparations or not? She 
is the only Power in Europe which can work behind an impene- 
trable screen, having no Parliament and no control by the Press; 
and while the rest of Europe would in good faith restrict their 
preparations, she could go on unmolested, doing pretty much 
what she liked. There is for Russia only one deterrent—the fear 
of an internalenemy, namely Nihilism. To this fear, perhaps, 
peace in Europe is due more than to any other cause.” 


The Echo, Berlin, attaches little importance to the semi-official 
articles in the Russian papers which seem to show that Russia is 
drawing back from the French Alliance: “‘ What the Grashdanin 
says must not be regarded seriously, any more than what the 
Figaro prints. Both papers change their views very frequently, 
contradict themselves, and strive to be as sensational as possible. 
The Grashdanin is thought to be in favor with readers of the 
Court of St. Petersburg; but it is very doubtful that the paper 
receives any inspiration from Government circles for its sensa- 
tional articles.”— 7ranslated and Condensed for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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AFFAIRS IN SERVIA. 


ING ALEXANDER of Servia has accomplished another 
coup d’état. A Royal proclamation, issued on May 21, 
abolishes the Constitution of 1888, and restores that of 1869, giv- 
ing the King the right to appoint one-third of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
With the restoration of 
the old Constitution, the 
secret ballot ceases and 
the electoral system of 
scrutin de liste is abro- 
gated. The King has 
taken this step upon the 
advice of his father, ex- 
King Milan. Under the 
orders of the King, Pre- 
mier Nicolajevics will at 
once reorganize the Cab- 
inet. The abolition of 
the Constitution of 1888 
revokes all laws enacted 
under that instrument, 
which include the guar- 
antee of freedom to the 
Press, the right to hold 
public assemblies and to 
maintain secret and other 
societies, and the privi- 
lege of local administra- 
tion. These laws are replaced by the more stringent ones under 
the Constitution of 1869. The Skuptschina will be immediately 
dissolved. : 
Several military officers who are suspected of having affilia- 
tions with the Radical Party, have been placed at once upon the 
retired list. Many of the Radical leaders in Belgrade have al- 
ready become fugitives, fearful that imprison- 





ALEXANDER OF SERVIA. 


ment or something worse may befall them. LMNs)» 


The prefects throughout the kingdom have 
been ordered to disarm the Radical peasantry 
without delay. The Radical malcontents, 
though greatly excited, are paralyzed by the 
suddenness and thoroughness of the King’s 
action, and, though there will undoubtedly be 
much local disorder, it is not probable that 
civil war will ensue. 

The expression of political opinion is said 
to be prohibited in Servia, and wholesale ar- 
rests are of almost hourly occurrence. ‘The 
persons thus far arrested include many Radi- 
cal Deputies, who are charged with conspiring 
to overthrow the King and put Prince Kara- 
georgevitch on the throne. This is a stock 7 
charge, which is made in the case of every ob- /Y 
jectionable person against whom no other spe- * 
cific accusation can be brought. The telegraph 
wires are under exclusive control of the Gov- 
ernment, a fact which accounts for the official 
announcement that all is quiet and everybody 
satisfied. The Russian Government declares that it will not, for 
the present, interfere in the affairs of Servia, nor will Prince 
Karageorgevitch be supported. But Russia and Austria have 
exchanged notes, and have agreed to act in concert, if necessary. 





The Politische Correspondenz, Vienna, says that Prince Kara- 
georgevitch, the pretender to the Servian throne of the old 
dynasty, has left St. Petersburg for Roumania. He has written 
a letter to the /7garo, Paris, in which he says that not only will 
he not abandon his claim 
to the Servian throne, but 
he is prepared to support 
his legitimate right to it. 
—Translated and Con- 
densed for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


Le Matin, Paris, prints an 
interview with M. Casimir- 
Périer, in which the Premier 
says he has always been of the 
opinion that when a Ministry 
lost its authority in the Cham- 
ber, it oughttoresign. Believ- 
ing this, nothing could induce 
him to remainin office If a 
sourgeois Ministry is formed 
with the assistance of M. Cav- 





aignac, the Socialist victory 
will not be the last. 


EX-KING MILAN OF SERVIA. 
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THE COMING ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


“THE Paris Press already interests itself with the Presidential 
election, which is to take place November 2. No less than 
nine candidates for the Chief Magistracy of the French Republic 
are mentioned: Carnot, 
Casimir-Périer, Challe- 
mel - Lacour, Magquin, 
Brisson, Méline, Dupuy, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and 
Admiral Gervais 
The Gau/ozs, Paris, in 
reviewing these candi- 
dates, thinks that the 
lawyer Waldeck - Rous- 
seau has no- chance, 
although he is a good 
speaker and a personal 
friend of the late Gam- 
betta. M. Dupuy is as 
unpopular as it is possible 
for a man to be, and only 
the men who have gone 
wild over the Franco- 
Russian Alliance could 
think of Admiral Gervais 





: CASIMIR-PERIER, FRENCH PREMIER. 
as a future President of 


France. These three gentlemen can hardly be said to wish for 
the candidacy, and are pushed forward much against their wish 
by their friends. The same may be said of M. Méline, the father 
of French Protectionism, and Maquin, the Di- 
rector-General of the Bank of France. Brisson 
has adherents only among the Radicals and 
Socialists, and is certain to be defeated. As 
President Carnot has declared that he will not, 
under any circumstances, serve another term, 
only the Premier, Casimir-Périer, and the 
President of the Senate, Challemel-Lacour, 
have any real chances. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that, in a Presidential election, 
as in a horse-race, the dark horse sometimes 
wins. M. Carnot intends to descend from 
his high position with dignity. All the 
world knows that he has been an excellent 
President, and he prefers to leave this im- 
pression rather than to endanger his reputa- 
tion by another term. 

Libre Parole, Paris, is of opinion that M. 
Carnot does not agree with the present reactionary movement. 
He is a Radical, and does not believe that it is possible for 
him to become reconciled to measures which are in direct op- 
position to his politicalco nviction. 

The /igaro, Paris, calls this idea of the Lzre Parole extremely 
fantastic. M. Carnot is 
rather inclined to favor a 
Jesuitic rule, and is in this 
confirmed by Mme. Car- 
not. It is very probable 
that considerable time will 
elapse ere the new Presi- 
dent is found. 


La Petite Republique, 
Paris, asserts that M. Ca- 
simir-Périer retired at the 
first opportunity in order 
to avoid the speedy and 
inevitable fall which is the 
result of the clerical policy 
of the Ministry, and a 
victory over the financial 
and industrial oligarchy. 
—Translated and Con- 
densed for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH SENATE, 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF ANARCHISM. 


HE attempts of the Anarchists to influence the verdict of 

European juries by threats of vengeance has, thus far, sig- 
~ nally failed. Emile Henry has been executed; Farnara and 
Polti, the London Anarchists, have been sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment; and the Spanish bomb-throwers Codina, Crez- 
uela, Logas, Behnat, Villarubia, and Mir have been shot for their 
complicity in the attempt to assassinate Gen. Martinez Campos; 
for which their comrade Pallas had already paid the death- 
penalty. 

The Dzarzo, Barcelona, relates that, up to the last, the Civil 
Governor and other high officials were threatened with death, 
should the sentence against the Anarchists be carried out. The 
prisoners remained defiant, and refused to accept the offices of 
the priests who were detailed to attend upon them. 

The Times, London, says that Emile Henry's defense, from 
beginning to end, Was a tissue of wild nonsense, but it is none 
the less dangerous on that account. We accept it as the correct 
statement of the beliefs held by Henry himself and by his asso- 
ciates. Theirspecial hatred is for the dourgeorszé, but it extends 
much further, and includes all who are satisfied with things as 
they are, workers and non-workers alike—all, in short, who do 
not belong to their own ranks, or give help to them in their mur- 
derous crusade. Henry was indignant at the formidable repres- 
sion which followed the Palais Bourbon outrage, and at the 
draconic measures, as he terms them, taken by the Government 
against the Anarchists. These he puts forward as sufficiently 
justifying his own counter-stroke. In such a case he thinks that 
reprisals are legitimate. Nor have we any wish to quarrel with 
the terms in which he expresses himself. ‘My head,” he re- 
marks, “is not the last that you will cut off.” If Anarchists were 
amenable to reason, the implied argument would be worth press- 
ing as illustrating the danger of their trade. In this matter we 
might do well to take a lesson from the French law, and thus to 
strengthen our own defenses against the common enemies of all 
of us. 

The Daily Telegraph, London, is glad to note that a Paris 
jury appears to be fully aware of its responsibilities, and to place 
stern duty before selfish thought of ease and safety. The men 
who acquitted Ravachol have not had cowardly successors at the 
trials of Vaillant and Emile Henry. Maudlin sympathy for crime 
is becoming a thing of the past, and a more healthy and manly 
sentiment now prevails. 

Fustice, London, incommenting upon the conviction of Farnara 
and Polti, says: “Of course, the Anarchists are tyrants in their 
way—that is the illogical side of Anarchism, that each Anarchist 
is really a would-be despot. As Farnara put it, ‘You make the 
laws now, but some day we shall make them.’ And yet An- 
archists constantly denounce all law. The truth is that An- 
archism and despotism are the two extremes of the same principle. 
We, as Social-Democrats, are opposed to both, and demand even- 
handed justice for all.” 

The Areuz-Zettung, Berlin, a strictly Conservative paper, evi- 
dently thinks that Emile Henry’s behavior cannot fail to make 
an impression. It is to be feared that he will be regarded rather 
with admiration than with loathing. His fanaticism is very dif- 
ferent from that of Ravachol or Vaillant. His friends and coun- 
sel endeavored to save him by the declaration that he was 
insane. But Henry assumed the full responsibility for his deed, 
and thereby proved himself more manly than the pitiful heroes of 
the capitalistic dourgeotsze, who, during the Panama scandals, 
shoved the responsibility from one to another.— 7ranslated and 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


The Russian-American Extradition Treaty.—In Zhe Vale 
Review, New Haven, Conn., May, Isaac A. Hourwich character- 
izes this Treaty as an entirely new departure in American policy 
in international matters. Until the execution of this Treaty the 
American legal theory was that “offenses against a particular 
system of administration”—political offenses, in fact—created by 
the law of a particular nation, and not recognized as an offense 
by the common law of nations, were not extraditable under any 
previous treaty. The regicide-provisions of the Treaty involve 
the surrender of any one connected with the offense as aider or 
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abetter, however remotely; while the clauses concerning forgery 
have been made to extend to passports, certificates of discharge 
from military service, etc. It is hence evident that the new treaty 
is a departure from the traditional policy of free asylum to which 
this country has hitherto adhered. 
that it is wrong. 
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It does not necessarily follow 
The old policy may have become untenable in 
the course of political evolution. But let it be candidly admitted 
that “the ancient conception of asylum as an absolute right be- 
longing to the political refugees, no longer corresponds to the 
modern diplomatic view of the mutual interests of nations.” 


NOTES. 


M. RAYNAL, French Minister of the Interior, has placed in the hands 
of the Government the lists of known Anarchists now 
countries. 


resident in other 
The Government has therefore supplied M. Patenotre, French 
Ambassador to the United States, and the representatives of the French 
Republic in Central and South Americin countries with lists of this kind 
giving the residence of the suspected Anarchists. 


It is left to the discretion 
of each of the foreign representatives of France to communicate this in- 
formation to the Government to which he is accredited in such manner as 
to him seems best, the purpose, of course, being that the men thus indicated 
shall be kept hereafter under international police surveillance. 


THE Anti-Parnellite Irish members in the British House of Commons 


have been advised by Mr. John Dillonto support Lord Rosebery’s policy 


as an election would result ina return to power of Lord Salisbury, with 
The Pall Mall Gazette, London, thinks 


that Lord Rosebery needs all the support he can obtain. 


a majority of a hundred members. 
A writer whose 
name is withheld says that Lord Rosebery shows himself quite unequal to 
the task of holding the Cabinet together. sympathy and 
Knowing that Sir William Harcourt means 
mischief, Lord Rosebery is more anxious to strengthen his 
tion than to guide his Cabinet. 


He alienates the 
loyalty of his colleagues. 
personal posi- 
He frames his plans with a view of securing 
Home Secretary Asquith as the leader of the Government Party in the House 
of Commons. Inside the Cabinet 
outside, 


he relies upon Asquith, not 

from a band of young Collectivists. 
There are two parties in the Cabinet, John Morley leading one and Mr. As- 
quith the other. 


Harcourt; 
he draws his inspiration 


THE following prelates have been created Cardinals by the Secret Con- 
sistory atthe Vatican: Monsignor Sanchay y Pervas, Archbishop-of Valen- 
cia, Spain; Monsignor Ferrari, the new Archbishop of Milan; -Monsignor 
Loampa, the new Archbishop of Bologna; Monsignor Mauri, Archbishop of 
Ferrara; Monsignor Segna, Assessor of the Holy Office, and a cousin of 
the Pope; also Father Steinhuber, the well-known German member of the 
Society of Jesus. 

, J 

THE Government of Great Britain has officially 
guese Government that Mr. Wyndham, the British 
has been instructed by telegraph to protect Portuguese subjects in 
Rio Janeiro. Most of the European Powers have approved the conduct 
of Portugal in connection with Brazil. 


informed the Portu- 


Minister to Brazil, 


A MOST important step has been ‘taken by the Japanese Government. 
The Japanese Minister at Honolulu has been informed that the prohibition 
against Hawaiians residing in any part of Japan has been withdrawn, and 
that, in consequence, the extra-territorial right of consular jurisdiction, 
heretofore enjoyed by Hawaii over its subjects in Japan, is canceled. At 
the same time tte Japanese Minister to Hawaii claims the right of Japan- 
ese to vote in Hawaii on the same terms with men of other nations. As 
the treaties of nearly all other foreign nations with Japan are drawn upon 
the same basis as that with Hawaii, Americans and Europeans may claim 
the full rights of Japanese citizens in future. 

THE English delegates have withdrawn from the International Miners’ 
Convention at Berlin. There was a wide breach on vital questions, which 
led to the final disagreement. The Continental delegates voted to make 
employers liable for every accident inthe mines, regardless of the cause, 
while the English proposed that the liability be limited to accidents due to 
employers’ negligence. The Continental delegates voted that the mini- 
mum wages ought to be fixed by law for all countries, while the English 
argued that the so-called living wages could not be fixed without due con- 
sideration of empioyers’ profits and losses and the selling prices. The 
Belgians wanted to form an International Committee to fix the amount of 
work which should be done in each country. Their object was to limit 
production according to the needs of consumers, with a general strike as 
the ultimate means tothis end. The Engiish refused even to discuss such 
a proposal. 

ON May 22, the French Cabinet resigned, owing to a defeat sustained in 
the Chamber of Deputies. this was a very trivial thing: 
a protest of the Radicals and Socialists against the action of Minister of 
Public Works, Jounart, in refusing to grant leave of absence to State rail- 
way-employees, for the purpose of attending the Congress of their frater- 
nity. 
nevertheless, seems to be that 


The cause of 


The Radicals are very proud of their victory; the prevalent opinion, 
Premier Casimir-Périer courted defeat. It 
is said that he suspects President Carnot of complicity in a plot to upset his 
candidacy for the Presidency. Both Monsieur Bourgeois and Monsieur 
Dupuy have refused to accept the task of forming anew Ministry, although 
° . 2 nr ° . 
the former may reconsider his refusal. The /ournal des Débats, Paris, 
thinks that a Ministry with M. Bourgeois at its head would be unsuccessful, 
and would lead to further successes by the Socialists and Radicals. All 
efforts to form aconcentration Ministry of the Republican parties must 
prove to be futile. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW THE CHOLERA WAS STOPPED. 


HE cholera, after lingering in sporadic form in Constanti- 

nople during the whole Winter, has at last disappeared. In 

reference to the means by which the city was delivered from the 
scourge, the Saéah, Constantinople, has the following : 

During two years that terrible disease, the cholera, has raged 
in all parts of Europe. But while it has shown a tendency to 
cross our frontiers both from East and West, under the protective 
influence of the ceaseless and effective com- 
mands of our merciful Imperial Master, the 
territories of His Majesty have long remained 
free from this disease. Finally, however, that 
power of transmission which has to this day 
remained a secret to science, brought it to this 
place also. But the great compassion of His 
Majesty, which, as in all things else, is in this 
also the source of help and protection to all the 
people of the Universe, came to our rescue. 
Perfect measures of quarantine were instantly 
adopted. Whatever the requirements of mod- 
ern medical science have caused to be done in 
Europe for the prevention of the spread of the 
disease, and whatever instruments and appa- 
ratus have been in use there, they have all 
been brought here and put in use. By the 
Imperial decree, there were brought to this 
city from Europe, specialists in the new science 
of microbes, and skilled physicians, and the 
application of the most approved and effective 
sanitary measures were put in operation with- 
out the loss of a moment’s time. By the grace 
of God these measures were perfectly effective. 

While the disease was raging, the compas- 
sionate desire to preserve the lives and secure 
the health of the faithful subjects committed, 
as children to a parent, to the fatherly care of 
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mouths of the canals when opened to receive the water of the 
inundation, to have been the substitute which the humanity of 
Amer adopted in lieu of the virgin annually sacrificed to the Nile 
previous to the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. Arab histo- 
rians lived near the time when that sacrifice is said to have been 
abolished, and the Pillar of Earth is still retained to commem- 
orate it, and bears the name of Harvoset e’ Neel, “The Bride of 
the Nile.” 

According to tradition, the Egyptians offered annually to the 
Nile a perfectly pure and beautiful maiden in order to secure the 
The “Bride of the Nile,” 


blessings of inundation. as she was 
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the Imperial hands, led His Majesty to sacrifice 
the sleep and the rest proper to the Shadow of 
God, and to spend days and nights in this work. 
His Majesty thus overwhelmed all of his people 
anew with benefits arising from his unspeak- 
ably compassionate nature. 





In relating the 
unstinted benefits conferred upon us by the 
Caliph in thus seizing the means of entirely 
driving away the pestilence, we renew, on the 
part of all, prayers for the prolongation of the 
life and increase of the health, happiness, and 
power of our most glorious Sovereign. — 
Translated and Condensed for Tue LireERaRy 
DIGEST. 


THE BRIDE OF THE NILE. 


ERODOTUS denies the existence of hu- 
man sacrifices at any time in Egypt, 
but the reason he gives for his disbelief is not 
convincing. ‘How isit likely,” he says, “that 
the Egyptians, for whom it is not lawful to 
sacrifice even animals, with the exception of sheep and pure oxen 
and male calves and geese, should sacrifice men?” He has related 
that swine, so impure in the eyes of the Egyptians that a touch 
of one rendered purification in the river necessary, were, never- 
theless, on one day in the year offered in sacrifice to the Moon 
and to Dionysius. The monuments give us no positive evidence 
on this subject. 

The period of the abolition of human sacrifices, or the substitu- 
tion of some symbolical rite for an actual shedding of the blood, 
is usually placed by tradition in those remote ages, in which the 
mythical and the historical elements are with difficulty discrimi- 
nated. Against this belief stand the Arab historians. Solemn- 
ty, the Moslems declare the Pillar of Day, now put at the 





THE BRIDE OF THE NILE. 


called, was first solemnly presented to the people by the priests ; 
then she walked down the temple-stairs to the river, and was 
taken by boat to the middle of the river and there thrown “into 
the embrace of the god."—///ustreret Familie- Fournal, Copen- 
hagen. Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest. 


BLESSING THE FIELDS. 


hag Western Europe, the farmer studies a rational method of 

raising his crops. He tills his soil to the best of his ability 
and trusts in Nature to repay him for his work. In Eastern 
Europe, Russia, the lazy farmer sends the priest into his fields to 


bless them. Instead of hard work he uses consecrated water, 
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and for intelligent farming he substitutes the priest’s incanta- 
tions. 

The annual life of the Russian peasantry is that of the simple 
husbandmen inhabiting a country where the Winter is long and 
severe. In April, the snow melts and the grass comes up with won- 
derful rapidity. On St. George’s Day, April 23, the priests begin 
their harvest-work of the year, sprinkling all the cattle of the 
district and blessing the fields. This they do from early morn- 





BLESSING THE FIELDS. 


ing till late evening; for the peasant is not satisfied with any 
“‘symbolical sprinkling ;” he demands that the priest shall pass 
over all his ground, and repeat the benediction everywhere. 
This is the only time in the year the Russian peasant has any 
respect and use for the priest. For the rest of the year, he looks 
upon him with contempt. The poor priest must be rapid in his 
motions, for he has much to do, and the peasant is usually im- 
patient to begin field-labor ; remembering an old proverb, “Sow 
in mud and you will be a prince,” he wants to put his seed in the 
wet soil.—Nordstjernen, Copenhagen. Translated and Con- 
densed for Tue LiTerary DIGEsT. 


The Stability of the House of Lords.—In 7he Forum, New 
York, May, J. Castell Hopkins discusses this subject in a paper in 
which he gives an historical sketch of the services of the English 
aristocracy in the cause of freedom, and especially in curbing the 
tyranny of the Crown, and bases their claims for a share of the 
government of the country upon their being representative of the 
most thoroughly educated class in the community and upon their 
general practical fitness for government. As regards the pro- 
posal for a vigorous root-and-branch reform of the House of 
Lords, it is not the first occasion that a storm of this kind has 
arisen. Mr. Gladstone’s last effort the Duke of Devonshire has 
already compared to the great discharge of artillery which a gen- 
eral makes in order that, amid the confusion and excitement, he 
may withdraw his forces from a difficult position. Whether great 
or little changes will be made, says Mr. Hopkins, depends much 
upon Lord Rosebery and his ability to retain office. It is proba- 
ble that he would favor the inclusion of a number of life-peers, 
and his references to his own position indicate a desire to per- 
mit Peers to choose which House they shall sit in—if election 
offer for the Commons. But it must not be supposed that Lord 
Rosebery will do anything to injure the order to which he belongs 
—the aristocracy, of which the House of Lords is only a small 
portion. But the Lords will never submit, nor is it desirable that 
they should submit, “to act as the pale shadow of the House of 
Commons, and to repeat, in a feeble echo, all that the House may 
decide to pass.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
Stocks. 
T the beginning of the week the opinion appears to have 
prevailed in England that American stocks had declined 
sufficiently for safe investment, and a general improvement in 
prices all along the line was the consequence. The bulls took 
advantage of the buoyant movement to boom the market on the , 
strength of rumors that the Tariff Bill would be passed imme- 
diately, and the result was a sharp but short rally, followed by a 
decline as soon as it was realized that the Tariff rumors had noth- 
ing substantial in them. Taking the week all through there was - 
a fair amount of activity, considerable purchases on foreign 
account, with fluctuations in prices terminating in a slight im- : 
provement on the closing prices of last week. American Sugar 
Refining, under able manipulation, rose again on the crest of the _ 
ascending wave from g2 to 1o4, to fall again to 98%, but the closing 
price on Saturday was 1003{. The purchases for London account 
had the desired effect of moderating the gold-exports, which 
amounted to only $4,475,000. 


The Treasury. 
The position of the Treasury Department is becoming a source . 
of anxiety to its chief officials and the Government. The gold- 
reserve has fallen below $80,000,000, with no prospects of a turn 
of the tide; apart from the gold-reserve, the balance in the 
Treasury Department to meet current obligations is barely $80, - 
000,000. Experts estimate the probable deficiency for the fiscal . 
year at $75,000,000. A conservative estimate places the deficit 
for July at $12,000,000, the increase being accounted for by many 
obligations, including $7,500,000 interest. The “balance of 
trade” continues in our favor, but the falling-off in customs rev- . 
enue constitutes the prime item of deficit in our National revenue. 
The Nation has not seen its way to retrenchment, and the issue 
of a new loan can hardly be long postponed. 


The Bank-Statement. 

The weekly return of the Associated Banks shows a loss in 
reserve of $1,397,425, which reduces the amount held in excess of 
the 25 per cent. required by law to $77,601,700. The net loss in - 
cash was $2,394,200, made up of $883,000 specie and $1,511,200 
legal tenders. The banks received heavy amounts of currency from 
the interior, but the gold-exports for the period covered by the 
exhibit more than offset this influx. There was a slight contrac- 
tion in loans, and deposits decreased $3,987,100. The operations 
of the Sub-Treasury for the week included the payment of 
$1, 112,600 for pensions and $34,300 forinterest. Customs receipts 
were $1,521,767. The net payments were $14,309,000, and net 
receipts $14, 428,000. 


Active Coinage at the Mints. 


According to the Washington correspondent of 7he ¥ournal 
of Commerce, New York, the three big mints at Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans are working well up to their usual 
capacity in keeping gold and silver coin equal to the demand. 
The gold coinage has been heavier during the past year than for 
a long time before. It has been made so by the demands upon 
the Treasury for gold, which have required the conversion into 
coin of the accumulated stocks of bullion. The law authorizing 
the issue of gold-certificates is interpreted at the Treasury to re- 
quire the holding of coin, dollar for dollar, against the certifi- 
cates. ‘This makes it necessary to keep this coin locked up as a 
trust fund over and above the coins in actual’circulation. The 
payments of gold were so great last Winter, before the new bond- 
issue replenished the general reserve, that the law was disre- 
garded for a time, and a part of the gold-certificates were repre- 
sented by bullion instead of coin. The matter was remedied as 
quickly as possible by the coinage of the bullion, and Secretary 
Carlisle and Mint Director Preston are doing their best to escape 
such a necessity again. 


Trade. 


General trade displays few new features, its volume being a 
little better, but profits small. Products are lower, with favora- 
ble crop prospects and small foreign demand. Outside of the 
iron and allied trades, which have been directly affected by the 
scarcity of fuel, the number of works resuming has been greater 
than the number stopping from othercauses. Shipments of boots 
and shoes exceeded those of the same week of 1893, and failures 
are diminishing in both importance and number. Wheat has 
declined another cent. 
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Date. 
s. March ro.... 
2. Marchio.... 


4. March 2q.... 
s. March 28... 
6. March 30.... 


7. April 4...... 
8. April 6...... 
g. April 14..... 


ro. April 19.... 
11. April 2t.. 
12. May 
es ae 
sg. May 8.....+- 
15. May 15 

16. May 17 
17. May 20..... 
18. May 22..... 
19. May 26 


The score: Lasker, 1 





CHESS. 


e 


Opening. 
Ruy Lopez. 
Ruy Lope Z. 
Ruy Lopez. 
Giuoco Piano. 


.Ruy Lopez. 


Giuoco Piano 
Ruy Lopez. 
French Defense. 
Ruy Lopez. 


Qvreen’s Gam. Dec. 


Ruy Lopez 


by Emanuel 


second move. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Championship Match. 


great match for the champion 
ship of the world was won } 


Lasker The 


nineteenth game was played 
on Saturday, May 26, and Mr. 
Steinitz resigned on the fifty- 


The data of the games are: 


No. Moves. Won by 


.Queen's Gam. Dec. 
..Queen’s Gam. Dec. 


60. Lasker. 
42. Steinitz. 


52. Lasker. 
60. Steinitz 

50. Draw 
61. Draw. 
46. Lasker. 
76. Lasker. 
49. Lasker 
34. Lasker. 
35. Lasker. 
so. Draw. 


5s. steinitz. 


Queen's Pawn Opng. 46. Steinitz 
4 


Queen's Gam. Dec. 


Giuoco Piano. 


..Queen’s Gam. Dec 


Queen's Gam. Dec. 
..Queen’s Gam. Dec. 


4 Lasker. 
54. Lasker. 
51 Steinitz. 
61 Draw. 
52. Lasker. 


Steinitz, 5; drawn, 4. 


SEVENTEENTH GAMI GIUOCO PIANO 
LASKER. rEINITZ. LASKER, STEINITZ, 
White Black White Black. 

2 P-K4 P—K 27 Q—Q 2 Q—B 5 

2 Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B 28 R—B 2 Kt—Kt 4 

3 B—B,4 B—B 4 » O—-Q Q R--Be2 
4 P—Q Kt—B 3 jo P—R4 Kt—B 2 

s Kt—B3 P—Q3 33 Ox Q RxQ 

6 B—K 3 3—Kt 3 R—Q P—Kt 3 

7 O—Q 2 Kt—QR4 B 2 Kt—Q 

8 B—Kt 5ch P—B 3 4 P Y Kt R (Bs) 52 
9 BR—Q R4 BxB 5 R(Q2)—-Q Kt—Kt2 
1 Px B P—Q Kt 4 6 K R—Kt K—B 2 
1 B—Kt3 Q—Kt 3 7 K—K 2 R—QR 
12 Castles. Kt—Kt 5 8 K—O 2 Kt—R 4 
133QR—K P—KB3 » K—Q 3 P—K R4 
144 P—K R3 Kt Ss 40 R QR2 R(R)—R2 
is Kt—K « Ktx B 41 P—Kt 4 Kt—B 5 
1 RPx Kt Castles. 2 Kt—I R(R2)—R 
17 Kt—Kt3 P—QR4 43 Kr—( Kt—Kt 3 
1% P—Q 4 <t 3 2 44 R—K B R (R)—OB 
19 Q—B 2 R—R 2 45 Rt—Kt K—K ; 
20 R—Q P—OQR5 46 P—B Kt—B 5 
21 P—Kt4 Q—B 2 437 R(R2)—KBo Kt—R € 
2 t—K P—QO B4 48 Kt—K < Kt x Kt 
23 O—Q 2 S—K 3 39 Rx Kt B—Kt 5 
244 P—Q 5 B—Q 2 so R—Q B R—I 
25 R—R Pz? 1 R—B P—B 4 
26 QxP R—Q B » Resigns. 

Steinitz’s sealed move was 51...... P—K B 4,and 
Lasker resigned, the move being evidently ex- 


pected. If, 52. 
with Px P ch; 
K; 55. R 
must win. 


The diagran 


ned 





Bl 


Kt—Kt 3, then S 
53. K Q 2, B—Q 


3—B 2;56. R(QI 


1 of the game 


te 


> 
>) 


e 
nitz wouid goon 


>> s4. Kt—K 2, B 


K B, Bx P,and 


when it was ad- 


ick—Steinitz, to move. 












Wd 


ZH My 4 
Vp: 
Ym 








White—Lasker. 


The eighteenth game was begun on Tuesda 
May 22, and finished on Wednesday. 


The score: 


EIGHTEENTH GAME—QUE EN'S GAMBIT DECLINt 





STEINITZ, LASKE! STEINITZ LASKE 
Witte. Black. White Black 
1P—Q4 P—Q 4 32 KtxR Q—kK 
P—QOB,4 P—K ; K—B kB, | 
( Kt—B 3 K Kt—B 3 + O—K 3 R—Q) 4 
4 B—Kt 5 B—K 5 Rx R QxR | 
5 Kt—K B 3 Castles 6 Kt—B 3 Q—B 
6 P—K YQ Kt—Q 7 K—B 2 K—Kt 2 
7 R-QB P—O B 3 8 Kt—K 2 QO—Q 3 
8 B—Q 3 PxBP » Kt—-Q4 O—K B 
»BxP Kt—Q 4 yo Kt—Kt 2 Kt—B 3 
10 Bx B OxB 431 Kt-—-K6ch K—Kt 
11 P—K,4 Kt—B 5 42 B—Be Q—R4 
12 P—K Kt3 Kt—K Kt 3 | 43 Kt(Kt2)—B4 Qx Och 
13 Castles. R—O 44 KxQ Kt—Kt 5 
14 O—K 2 P—Q Kt 4 45 B—Kt Kt—K 4 
15 B—Kt 3 3—Kt 2 40 K—OQ 4 K—B 2 
16 QO—K 3 P—Q R 3 47 P—Q R Kt—-Q 4ch 
17 Kt—-K2 QR—OB 48 Kt x Kt Bx Kt : 
1 K R—Q K R—K 49 B—Q 3 K—K : 
19 Kt—K P—Q B4 _B—K 2 K—Q 3 
Pr xP Kt x P 1 P—B,4 Kt—) 2 
1 B—Bea R—B 2 52 P—K Kt4 PxP 
P—B 3 K R—Q B_s 53 Bx KKtP Kt—Kt 3 
2 3—Kt Kt—K 4 4 P—K R 4 3—Kt 2 
4 P—Q Kt3 P—KB 5 B—K € Kt—Q 4 ch 
25 R—B 2 P—B, 6 Bx Kt Kx B 
6PxP gis 57 Kt 3 3—B 
7 Q—Be P—Kt 8 Kt—Kt 5 P—K R4 
8 Kt—B,4 Kt (B4)—Q » Kt—K 4 B—B4 
Kt—Q 5 Q—-Q 60 Kt—-Bzch K—B,4 
30 R(B2)—Q2 R—B 8 61 Kt—K4ch K—Q,4 
1 Kt—KB RxR Drawn. 


NINETEENTH GAME—QUEEN 83 GAMBIT DECLINED. 


LASKER STEINI LASKI STEINITZ, 
White. Black. White Black. 
1 P—Q,4 P—O4 27 B—Be K—K 2 
P—QB4 P—-K 28 B 5 P Q R 3 
Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 29 BxR K xB 

4 Kt—B3 3 . 2 30 Kt—B 3 P 34 

s P—K 3 Castles 1 P—Kts5s Px P 

6 B—Q 3 P—B 4 32 Ktx P K-~—K 3 
7QPxP Px P 23 B—B 3 Kt—K 2 

8 Bx P Qx Och ; Ktx B Kt—Kt 
»KxQ Kt—B B—Kt4 Kt—OQ4 

10 P—Q R BxP 6 B—QB Kt—K B 2 

11 P—Q Kt4 R—Q ch 7 B—Q ct—Q 

12K B—B O 3 K—Q 

13 B t2 B Q » P—Ks Kt B 

14 KR—Q Q R—B 40 B—K3 Px P ch 

I j—Kt 3 Kt—K 2 41 Px P P—Q Kt4 

1 Kt—Q4 Kt—Kt 42 P—B 3 Kt—B 5 

17 R—Q 2 P—K 4 43 R—B3 Kt—K 

18 Kt 4 3 , Kt 5 44 B B Kt (Bs) Q 

19 RxR xR 45 R—B 5 Kt—QO B 
P—R Bx Kt ch 40 Rx KP Kt—K 3 
1PxB 3-Ke 47 R—R 5 P—R 
2R—QB K—B 48 R—K-s P—Kt4 

3 Kt R 4 P Kt 2 49 P KRe-« PxP 

24 Kt—B 3 I—Q 3 > R—R 5 K—B 3 

25 R—Q Kt—K 1 Rx P(R 2) Kt—Bach 

26 Kt—Kt5 R—Q 2(?) K—B Resigns 


PROBLEM NO, 10 


(From the French) 











Vj 
i~ 2 
b B 
i243 
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White mates in two moves. 


Hereafter we will give solutions of all problems 


The New York Time 


ment that Adolf Albin, the Viennese expert, has 


is authority for the state- 


made up his mind to remain in America, and that 
he intends to opena chess-school. This will be a 
new experiment, and it is to be hoped he will 


succeed. Albin possesses great qualifications for 


a teacher. He is a dashing player, a splendid 
analyst, and knows a great deal about the open- 


| ings. 
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LEGAL. 


The Dangers of Definition. 

In Graham v. Corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
'vne, 67 L. T. (n. s.), 790, a conveyance had been 
nade to the purchaser of a house situated on one 
side of a square, the center of which was much 
gher than the street and was supported by a re 





taining wall. The conveyance contained an agree 
ment by the Corporation of Newcastle, the gran- 
tor, that the garden or open space in question 
should forever thereafter be kept “open and un- 
built upon.” The Corporation afterward cut a 
hole in the wall opposite the plaintiff's house, and 
excavated from the garden a space of about forty- 
six square yards for the construction of an under- 
ground urinal, with a roof of brick, cement, 
and glass, and having its entrance through the 
The Corporation contended that 
structure was no breach of the covenant, as the 


etaining wall. 
garden or open space would still remain “open 
and unbuilt upon” so as to allow of the free access 
of light and air, which was all that the covenant 
meant or implied, and this was the view which 
the Court of Appeal, affirming Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, adopted. ‘*There is no covenant,” said 





the Court, “that there shall be no building 
below the surface. Why might not the defendants 
have built vaults beneath the surface, if they 
only dealt with the surface as they were em- 


powered todo?”’ The case would obviously be met 
by the addition of two words to the common form, 


making it run “ open and unbuilt upon or under.” 


Gift Causa Mortis. 

In the case of Keepers v. Fidelity Title and De- 
posit Co., the plaintiff's sister, on her deathbed, 
delivered to the plaintiff the key of a box, saying 
“I give yon the box and all it contains.”’ The 
box was in another room of the house, locked ina 
closet, the key of which was in possession of the 
plaintiff's mother, with whom the sister lived 
The plaintiff lived elsewhere, and, during her 

ister’s life, made no attempt to take possession 
of the box. The box and its contents were taken 
possession of by the defendant as the administra- 
tor of the plaintiff's sister, and the Company re- 
fused to recognize the gift to the plaintiff. In an 
action brought by her, the Circuit Court of Essex 
County, New Jersey, held the delivery of the 
key not to be sufficient proof of a donatio causa 
mortis, and the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
that State, in February last, affirmed the decision 
of the Court below. The Court of Errors said: 
‘*We agree with the opinion expressed in Redden 

Thrall, 125 N. Y. Rep., 572, 


juires that the laws regulating gifts causa mortis 


that ‘public policy re 
should not be extended, and that the range of such 


rift 


s should not be enlarged.’ When it is re- 


membered that these gifts come ir 





after death has closed the lips of the donor; that 


iere is no legal limit to the amount which may be 


disposed of by means of them; that n yns of dol- 

> worth . *rtv is locked up in vaults. the 
lars worth of property is locked up in vaults, the 
pockets; 


and that, under the rule applied in these cases, 


kevsof which are carried in the owners 


such wealth may be transferred from the dying 
owner to his attendant, provided the latter will 
j 


take the key, and swear that it was delivered to 


him by the decea. d for the purpose of giving him 


the contents of the vault—the dangerous character 


of the rule becomes conspicuous.’ 
The Oleomargarine Law Imperative. 


On demurrer to an indictment for violating the 





ions of the Treasury Departr t in regard 





margarine, the 


to the labeling of packages of ole 
United States District Court (Hanford, J.) at Seat- 
tle, Wash., held that Congress cannot delegate its 





powers or prescribe punishment for 


olation of regulations to be 


afterward pre- 
scribed by some one else. As the Oleomargarine 
Law does not prescribe any regulations, but leaves 
the making of them tothe Treasury Department, 
no one can be punished for violating them, and 
the Law thus becomes practically inoperative. 


Judicial Notice in Federal Courts. 


Judicial notice may properly be taken by Fed- 
eral courts of the statutes of the various States 
which were in force prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Loree v. Abner (Cir. Ct. 

| App.), 57 Fed. Rep., 159. 


ir ee 


pgs or 


. 
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Current Events. 





Monday, May 21. 


The Senate debates the iron-ore clause of the | 
Tariff Bill. .. The House decides that the dock- | 
ing of members’ pay is unauthorized by the ex- | 


isting rules.... The bribery-investigation is 
begun by the Senate committee; Senators Hun- 
tonand Kyletestify. ... Floodsin Pennsylvania 
cause great damage and loss of property... . 
Coxey, Browne, and Jones are sentenced to 
twenty oe in jail for displaying a banner on 
the Capitol grounds, and toa fine of $5 each for 
treading on the grass. ... The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
recommends the entertaining of Professor 
Smith’s appeal from the Ohio Synod, and the 
Assembly adopts the order. 

Servia’s King overthrows the Constitution and 
Tevives the Constitution of twenty-five years 
ago. ... Italy’s war-budget passes the Chamber 
of Deputies e 131 majority. . .. The Manches- 
ter Ship Canalis opened by Queen Victoria... . 
The six alleged accomplices of the Anarchist 
Pallas in his attack upon General Campos are 
executed at Barcelona. 


Tuesday, May 22. 


In the Senate, the debate on the metal-sched- 
ule is continued; the duty on iron-ore is fixed at 
forty centsaton.... The House considers the 
Legis' ‘ve, Executive, and Judicial Appropria- 
tion Bill; the appropriation for the Civil-Service 
Commission is stricken out in Committee of the 
Whole. . . . Congressman Oates is nominated by 
the Democrats for Governor of Alabama, defeat- 
ing the anti-Administration men. ... The New 
York Constitutional Convention resumes its ses- 
sions. ... The Pan-American Bimetallist Con- 
vention meets in Washington. 

The French Ministry is defeated by a majority 
of forty in the Chamber on a question of railroad 
emplovees’ rights, and the Cabinet resigns. .. . 
Russia will not interfere in the Servian crisis. 


Wednesday, May 23. 


In the Senate, a test-vote is taken on the Tariff 
Bill, a motion to lay it on the table being de- 
feated; Mr. Gorman defends the compromise 
amendments... . In the House, an ineffective 
attempt is made to repeal the Civil-Service Law. 
... The investigation of the bribery charges is 
completed, and the Sugar Trust matter will be 
taken up next. . The Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans nominate General Hastings for Governor. 

President Carnot, of France, summons ex- 
Minister Bourgeois to form a new Cabinet. ... 
Lord Rosebery promises to pass the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill before the elections. ...A 
reign of terror is said to prevail in Servia. 


Thursday, May 24. 


Considerable progress is made in the Senate 
on the metal-schedule of the Tariff Bill; the 
Resolution against the use of force in favor of 
Hawaiian royalty is discussed. ... The House 
passes the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill; the item for salaries of the 
Civil-Service Commission is restored. .. . Eight 
strikers are killed and many wounded in a 
fight with deputy sheriffs in the Pennsylvania 
coke region.... ‘The Senate Bribery-Investi- 
gation Committee examines three newspaper- 
correspondents on the Sugar Trust charges... . 
The heresy-trial of Professor Smith by the Pres- 
byterian Assembly is begun. 

MM. Dupuy and Peytral decline to undertake 
the formation of a new French Cabinet . .. The 
cataract on Mr. Gladstone’s right eye is suc- 
cessfully removed by an operation... . The 
Rosebery Goverrmment reports progress on the 
Budget Bill, after defeating several motions 
against it by majorities ranging between thirty 
and forty. 


Friday, May 25. 


In the Senate, rapid progress is made on the 
metal schedule of the Tariff Bill. ... Private 
Bills passed by the House... . A conflict be- 
tween striking miners and deputy-sheriffs takes 
place at Cripple Creek, Col... . State militia 
is ordered out in Illinois to suppress rioting by 
striking miners. ... The trial of Prof. Smith 
for heresy is continued before the Presbyterian 
Assembly at Saratoga. 

No French Cabinet has yet been formed.... 
Cholera is said to be raging in Russian Po- 
land. ... Drunkén militiamen pull down the 
American flag at the United States consulate in 
in St. Thomas, Ont.;an investigation is ordered 
by the Dominion Government. 


Saturday, May 2. 


The consideration of the metal-schedule of the 
Tariff Bill is finished in the Senate; Senator Hill’s 
motion to put lead-ore on the free list is de- 
feated, fifty-two to three... . The House be- 
gins the debate on the Billto repeal the ten _ 
cent. tax on State bank-circulation.... The 
rioting of striking miners in Pennsylvania con- 





Unfortunate People, 


who do not live near the leading dairy regions, can now 
use products of such dairies owing to the perfect preserva- 
tion of milk in all its mother purity, as accomplished in 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 
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... The Presbyterian Assembly convicts 
Prof. Smith of heresy by a vote of 306 to ror. 

M. Brisson fails to form a Ministry in France, 
and M Dupuy is invited to undertake the task. 
... It isnow thought that the dissolution of the 
British Parliament will not occur as soon as has 
been expected. ... Austria and Hungary are 
to share the benefits of the Russo-German com- 
mercial treaty. 


| tinues. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Sunday, May 27. 


The condition of the Treasury is causing 
anxiety to the Treasury Department; the export 
of gold continues. .. . Strikers and operators are 
said to be arming in Pennsylvania and preparing 


strikers and counsels peace and moderation.. .. 
An attempt is to be made in Illinois to settle the 
coal-strike. 

No French Cabinet yet formed. .. . The Czar of 
Russia issues a ukase depriving Ministers and 
Governors of the power of appointing subordi- 
nates... . Brazil accepts England's offer of medi- 
ation in her quarrel with Portugal. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. A. L., OTTUMWA, IOWA.—Can you give meany 
information as to the authorship of a work entitled 
the “History of Romanism,”’ written about 1844 
or 45, by the author of *“* Defense of the Protestant 
Scriptures against Popish Apologists for the 
Champlain Bible-burners?”’ 

We cannot give any information about this book 
It had fallen into such utter oblivion by July 1, 
1876, that it was not known to the compilers of The 
American Catalogue. The book isnot in any of 
the great libraries in this city. 


E. W.C., CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Can you tell 
me where the following quotation can be found; 
* Like oil on troubled waters’’? 

This comparison has frequently been made, but 
we can recall no particular passage in book or pe- 
riodical where the precise words you quote occur, 
though doubtless there are very many such pass- 
ages. Some twelve years ago, Mr. David M. 
Stone, of the Vew York Journal of Commerce, traced 
the saying to its origin, and in that journal’s issue 
of March 31, 1882, published thisresult of his labors : 

“The phrase ‘oil on troubled waters,’ so far as 
we can trace it, first occurs in Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History’ (Book III., chapter vi.), written in 
Latin more than eleven hundred years ago (from 
716 to 781 A. D.). The venerable Bede is speaking 
of Bishop Aidan, who was permitted to work 
miracles. A priest called Vtta (Utta) was sent 
into Kent to fetch Eanflede, King Edwine’s daugh- 
ter, who was to be married toKing Oswirra. He 
was to go by land, but to return by water. Before 
his departure Vtta visited the Bishop and besought 
his prayers for a prosperous journey. The Bishop 
blessed him, and, predicting for his return a great 
tempest and a contrary wind that should rise sud- 
denly, gave him a pot of oil, saying: ‘Remember 
that you cast this oyle that I give you, and anon, 
the winds being laied, comfortable fayer weather 
shall ensue on the sea, which shall send you againe 

ith as pleasaunt a fair passage as you have 
wished.’ 
sailors essayed to cast ‘ancar’ in vain, the water 
began to fill the ship, and ‘no thing but present 
death was looked for.’ At the near approach of 
death came the thought of the Bishop and the pot 
of oil. Taking it in his hand the priest cast of the 
oil into the sea, when, asif by magic, it became 
quiet and calm, and the ship was delivered. Bede 
declares that he had it from ‘a very creditable 
man, a priest of our Church, Cymmund by name, 
who said he had heard it of Vtta, the priest, in 
whom the miracle was wrought?’ Modern ex- 
periments show that it was no miracle, and we 
have no doubt the scene occured precisely as de- 
scribed. This was the first recorded instance we 
can find of ‘ pouring oil on the troubled waters.’ 
It is now a common metaphor, used of all efforts to 
allay commotion of any kind by smooth words of 
counsel in the interests of peace.”’ 


P. W., MURFREESBOROUGH, TENN,— What is the 
special significance of various forms of leave- 
taking? 

They have a more special significance than is gen- 
erally awardedthem. ‘ Adieu” signifies ‘* To God 
Icommend you.” ‘Good-bye’’ is a contraction 
of “‘God be with you.” ‘Farewell’? means “ Be 





happy,” ‘or, more literally, ‘‘May you journey 


for a conflict ; Governor Pattison addresses the | 


The tempest came as predicted, the | 
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| well! *’ No words befit a leavetaking so well as 
. 

| those of Shakespeare: 

Should one be taking leave, 

As long a time as we have yet to live, 

The loathness to depart would grow ; 

If we shall meet again, we do not know, 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 

If we do meet again, then we shail smile; 

If not, why, then this parting was well made. 


S. V. R., BRAZORIA, TEXAS. 
| generals were never defeated ? 

Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and the Duke 
of Wellington. 


What three great 


R. M. P., LANCASTER, KENTUCKY. 


| marble statue ofthe human figure with eyelashes? 
One, the sleeping Ariadne, one of the gems of 
|} the Vatican. It is colossal in size, and was found 
in 1503. 


Is there a 


W. V., KANSAS CITY, MO.—Does history mention 
a battlefield where one king was slain and his suc 
cessor crowned ? 

The battle of Bosworth Field, fought on the r4th 
of August, 1485. Richard III. was slain, and the Ear] 
' of Richmond was crowned as Henry VII. 


O. H. C.—Why was Charing Cross, London, so 
named? 

The origin of the name is a matter of dispute. 
Charing has been declared to be a corruption of 
“La chére Reine’ inscribed on a cross erected at 
this spot by Edward I., King of England, to the 
memory of his beloved wife, Eleanor. It is found, 
however, that in this particular part of London 
there was in existence, thirty years prior to the 





Queen's death, a village named Cheringe, probably 
of Saxon origin from charan, to bend, both river 
and road there making acurve. It is much more 
probable that Charing is a corruption of Cher 
inge. 


M. L. R., ALTOONA, PA.—For the prosecution of 
my business, I wish to put up asign expressing in 
French, German, and Spanish these words: ‘ This 
color will become fashionable.’’ What phrases 
will be exactly correct? 


| French: Cette couleur deviendra de mode. 
German: Diese Farbe wird in Mode kommen 
Spanish: Este color podra de moda. 


COMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS— 
ESTEEMED BY STATESMEN— 
LAUDED BY CLERGYMEN— 
INDORSED BY SCIENTISTS— 
EULOGIZED BY JURISTS— 
VALUED BY EVERYBODY— 





‘ | THE 
Clictiofcise/ 


AN OXYGEN HOME CURE FOR 
DISEASE. NO MEDICATION. 
EASY OF APPLICATION. 
CERTAINTY AS TO RESULTS. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK FREE. 


150 Fifth Ave., New York, May 15, ’94. 

My Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in no- 
tifying you of the beneficent results 
of the use of the Electropoise, as 
reported to me by several of our 
missionaries. . .. 

I have used one in my family with 
very gratifying results. My youngest 
son had a very serious nervous affec- 
tion....He is now in perfect health, 
which can only be attributed to the 
Electropoise and your advice to keep 
him in the fresh air.... 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) Ross Taylor, 


(Editor of ‘Illustrated Africa,’’ for- 
merly ‘African News.’’) 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 
‘ 345 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Nervous De- 
pone Nerv- 
ous Exhaust- 
tion, —— 
gia, raraly- 
sis, Locomo- 
tor Ataxia, 
Melancholia, 
and kindred ailments, whether resulting 
from over anxiety, overwork or study, or 
from unnatural habits or excesses, are 





treated as a specialty, with great success, by 
the Staff of Specialists attached to the 


Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Personal examinations not 
always necessary. Many cases are success- 
fully treated at a distance. 

A new and wonderfully 
ASTHMA. successful treatment has 
been discovered for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
which can be sent by Mail or Express. __ 

It is not simply a palliative but a radical 
cure, 

For pamphlets, question blanks, refer- 
ences and particulars, in relation to any 
of the above mentioned diseases, address, 
with ten cents in stamps, World’s Dispens- 
ary Medical Association, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now Ready. — 
FIVE-MINUTE 
OBJECT-SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN. 


A CHARMING SERIES 
FOR USE IN THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
THE CHURCH. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE MAIN SERMON 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, THROUGH 
EYE-GATE AND EAR-GATE INTO 
THE CITY OF CHILD-SOUL, 

BY SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 


Author of ** Methods of Church Work,” ** How to Pay 
Church Debts,’’ ‘* Minister’s Handbook to Lu- 

theran Hymns,”’ “* Pastor’s Pocket Record,” etc.; 
Associate Editor of the Lutheran Observer. 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00 post-free. 


“There are many parents who will welcome this 
book as a great help in their Sunday talks to their own 
children, and will find in the Five-Minute Object- 
Sermons suggestions for their use.— 7he Boston Times, 


THE CONTENTS. 

1, Traps—Unsuspecting Miceand Men. 2. Money 
Its Value and its U 3. Counterfeits—Coins and 
Christians, Real and Imitation. 4. Banks—Gathered 
and Guarded Treasures. 5. Oyster and Crab—Con- 
science, 6. Worm in the Apple—Wickedness in the 
Human Heart. 7. Passport—Citizens of Heavenly 
Country. 8. Chart—Avoiding Dangers 9. Anchor 
Hope that Lays Hold of Christ. 10. Iron, Low Grade 
and High Grade—Character and Worth. 11. Pocket 
Rule—How God Measures Men. 12. Seeds—Thoughts, 
Words, Deeds—Their Life and Perpetuity. 13. Sow- 
ing—The Springtime of Life. 14. Sheaf of Grain— 
The Harvest-time of Life. 15. Wheat and Chaff—The 
Coming Separation. 16, Wayside Weeds and Garden 
Flowers—Neglected vs. Christian Children. 17. Flow- 
ers—God’s Wisdom Displayed in their Creation. 18. 
Flowers—The Display of God’s Goodness to Man. 
19. The Heart—lThe Most Wonderful Pump in the 
World. 20, The Eye—The Most Valuable and Most 
Wonderful Telescope. 21. The Eye—Smallest Camera, 
Most Valuable Pictures. 22. Coal and Wood— Jesus 
the Source of Spiritual Light and Warmth... 23. Lan- 
terns—The Best Light for Our Path. 24. Candles— 
Christian People, Their Relative Influence. 25. 
Candles—How to Reflect, Obscure, and Extinguish 
the Light. 26. Water—-Jesus, and Earth’s Moral De- 


ses. 


serts. ‘. Bread—Universal Soul Hunger. 28. Stone 
—The Natural and Renewed Heart. 29. Polished 
Stone—Perfection Through Suffering. 30. Broken 


Chain—Breaking the Whole Law. 
—Seeing Ourselves in God’s Law. 32. Wordless Book 
—Sin, Salvation, Purity, Glory. 33. Whiskey—Charac- 
ter and Effects of Alcohol. 34. Ropes—Habits, and 

ow They Become Strong. 35. The Magnet—Jesus 
the Great Drawing Power. 36. Scarlet Rags—Sins of 
Deepest Dye. 37. Watch and Case—Soul and Body. 
38. Keys—How God Unlocks the Human Heart. 
2 Husks—The Disappointed Pleasure-Seeker. 40. 

earls—One of Great Price. 41. Frogs—The Plagues 
of Egypt. 42. Blood—The Feast of the Passover. 43. 
Pine Branch—The Feast of Tabernacles 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


31. Looking-Glass 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW 


OF THE WORLD. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: J. IT. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ** International Missionary Union,”’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; J. Gorvon, D.D., Bos 


ton, Mass.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D., 
Oberlin, Ohio, 


Managing Editor D. L. Przrson 


Each numb r contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 1.000 pages. $2.00 per year; 
$1.50 inclubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. 
Bound vol., $2.50. January, 1894, began the seventh 
year. 


“The only complete Current Review of Missionary 
Operations and Missionary Problems in connection 
with all Protestant agenctes all the world over.’ 
THe Rock, London. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


I. LITERATURE OF MISSIONS. 
1. Sust anp CHuMmA, Livinestone’s ‘“ Bopy- 
Gvuarp~ (Illustrated). Editor-in-Chief. 


2. UnoccuPIgD Mission FIELDS OF THE WoRLD 
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MENT. Edited by J. T. GRAcEY, 
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1. A GLANCE AT THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. Rev. 
C. C. Tracy. 
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A. M. Locke. 

5. Tae BApis oF Persia. Rev. P.Z. Easton. 
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1. CHRISTIAN Missions IN SouTH AFRICA (with 
Maps). Rev. Josiah Tyler. 
2. STATISTICAL NOTES ON AFRICA. 
Leonard. 
IV. EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Editor-in-Chief. 
. Mtss1on Work tn INDIA. 
. CoREAN ITINERANT MIssIon. 
. CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 
. CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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sion and Northfield Echoes). 
V. GENERAL MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE. Edited by D. L. 
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1. EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN 
Periopicaus. Rev. C. C. Starbuck. 

2. EneuisH Notes. Rev. James Douglass, M.A. 

3. THE KINGDOM. 

4. Woman's WorE. 

5. Our YounG PEOPLE. 

6. AMERICA, Europe, Asia, AFrica, ISLANDS OF 


THE SEA. 


The Missionary Review of the World, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


Literary | Digest. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 





PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW, 


An International Monthly Magazine 
of Religious Thought, Sermonic Literature 


and Discussion of Practical Issues. 
Now in its eighteenth year. 
SVO, gb Pp 
EDITORS: 
I, K. Funk, D.D., 
REV. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
REVIEW SECTION. 
I. Tae EvVIDENTIAL VALUE OF Miracies. By Prof. 
Marcus Dods, D.D., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Il. THe Last TREASURE FROM Eoypt. By Rev. 
Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Ill. Vocation — AvocaTion — Vacation. By Prof 
Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Prince- 
ton, N. J 

IV. THe Reau Presence. By J. B. Remensnyder, 
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V. Lieut oN ScripTruRAL TExTs FROM RECENT 
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William Hayes Ward, D.D., New York City 
SERMONIC SECTION 

Our PusLic ScHOOLS: THEIR PRIVILEGES, PROTEC- 
TION, AND PerPetuitry. By Kerr B. Tupper, 
D.D., Denver, Col. 

THe CHURCH AND Its AUTHORITY 
Schaff. D.D., Jacksonville, Ill 

Pure Rewieron. By C. V. Anthony, D.D., Oakland, 
Cal. 

THe CHURCH AND UNJUsT CRITICISM 
Berry, Kansas City, Kan. 

MEMORIAL Day Sermon. By Rev. James D. Rankin, 
Denver, Col. 

THE MISSION OF THE CHRIST. 
Chester, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM AND NOT Monastic SEPara- 
TISM By Rev. W. Burrows, B.A., Long- 
sleddale, England. 

Precious DeatH. By A. C. Dixon, D.D., Brooklyn, 
4 


By David § 


3y Rev. F. P. 


By Rev. Nelson B. 


STRIKING THOUGHTS FROM RECENT SER 
MONS. 

THEMES AND TEXTS OF RECENT SERMONS 

SUGGESTIVE THEMES FOR PULPIT TREAT- 
MENT. 


LIGHT ON SCRIPTURAL TRUTHS FROM RE- 
CENT SCIENCE AND HISTORY. By Rev. 
George V. Reichel, A.M., Brockport, N. Y. 

HELPS AND HINTS, TEXTUAL AND TOPICAL 
By A. T. Pierson, D.D. 

PRA YER-MEETING 
land Hoyt, D.D. 
EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY SECTION. 

An Exposition.—Rom. i. 1-4. By Robert Paterson, 
D.D., Belmont, Scotland. 

SOCIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

Tue Scw Dance. By Chaplain ©. C. Bateman, Fort 
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EDITORIAL SECTION. 
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THE ‘SCIENTIFIC ALPHABET 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW PRI 


It is self-evident that a dictionary of the English 
language must have some way of indicating the pro- 
nunciation of words. Whether any particular way is 
a good way, or the best way, can only be determined 
by a comprehensive examination of the entire 
scheme. It is not sufficient to pick out illustrations 
here and there, and to judge the whole system by 
these; nor is it fair treatment to assume that an old 
scheme of representing the sounds of the letters is 
the best, and then to condemn the new simply be- 
cause it differs from the old. Such treatment would 
prevent all improvements in all directions. 

But what is this new system which is beginning to 
be used to indicate the pronunciation of words in 
dictionaries’? It is called the “ Scientific Alfabet”’ 
or the “Standard Fonetic Alfabet.”’ It was pre- 
pared by the American Philological Association on 
the basis of the Roman alfabet, and it is given below 
with a large number of key words, which are all 
re-spelled in the new way: 


SCIENTIFIC ALFABET, 


red and promulgated by THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
KecoclaTION. dopted and ded by THE AMERICAN 
SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, and in the Standard 
Dictionarv. 
Shert Vauelz. 


i tin city divide busy 1 
tin siti divaid biz 





Leng Vauelz. 


machine eve queen 
mashin fv cwin 


e n head ferry defer eight fate play prey 
a hed feri defer ét fét plé pré 

a atchasm black adds fare bear where air 
atcazm blac adz fir bar hwar 4dr 

a@ ask chant comma arm father calm 
ask chant coma arm fddher cim 

e 


net wez acter yet nér f6l St 1éz 
obey eulogy propose note pour token low 
obé yiiloji propdz not por t6kn 16 
but enough national burr workers curls 
butenvf nashunal bir wéirkerz cirlz 
full book could sugar rule food rude two 
ful buk cud shugar ril fid rfid ti 
Difthengz. 

ai aisle pine sigh eye I ei oil boy avoid toys 
ail painsai ai ai eil bei aveid teiz 

au out cow bound bough in few mute duration 
aut cau baund bau fiu miut diuréshun 


é 
a 
G 
not was actor yacht 6 nor fall ought laws 
6 
u 
i 


Consonants. 
pet cup pique pies b box bought cud buy 
af pet cup pic paiz bex bét = cub bai 


t ftip¢augh/ react lots d_ definite idiot guard 
tip tét riact lets definit idiet gard 


ch chest much matches Jj jaw knowledge gem 

chest much machez j6_ noelej jem 

¢, kK catalogue sceptic kin g give dog programme 
cataleg skeptic kin giv deg program 
fr at langh physic foe w_ vat of every move 
dnt laf fizte tb vat » evri miv 


th (hin through breath dh the though breathe 
thin thrai breth dhidho  bridh 


# so hiss serene receive Z zone is music runs 
so his serin resiv zon iz miuzic runz 


sh she wished ocean zh composure occasion 
shi wisht odshan" cempoézhur eckézhun 


h hehalihaveheight y yeyorewnion you 
hf hél hav hait yi yor yfinyun yi 

Ww we would woman m me came spasm aims 
wi wud wuman mf kém spazm émz 


1 five Jie league noble =m _ no reign when any 
liv. lai lig nobl ndrén hwen eni 


r ratarecorrectream mg singer tongue young 
rat Gr cerrect rim singer tung yung 


It will be observed that the vowels are arranged in 
pairs—short and corresponding long. Sixteen of the 
consonants beginning with “p” are also arranged 
in pairs—surd and corresponding sonant. As, in a 
fonetic alfabet, the five old letters, i, e, a, o, u, can- 
not represent the eight short vowel sounds, three 
new letters were required. Modifications of a, 0, u 
were devised, a, o, v, and assigned to the vowel 
sounds in ask, not, but. 

It seemed best to follow the Latin and other lan- 
guages written in Roman letters in the use of a single 
sign for a short vowel, distinguishing the long vowel, 
when _great exactness is required, by a diacritical 
mark. Accordingly the Roman letters were used for 











the shert vowels with the addition of the macron, 
which is the usual sign for length to indicate the 
long vowels. In the case of i and e, however, the 
circumflex is used as a duplicate form, to avoid too 
great confusion with the old marked letters i and é. 

The immense superiority of this arrangement of 
the vowels over the old is seen at a glance. In the 
Scientific Alfabet each short vowel is paired with its 
corresponding long, and all confusion is avoided. 
In the old way, no short vowel is paired with its 
corresponding long sound. The short vowel I in tin 
is paired with i in pine, which is a difthong—the 
short 6 in pen with 6 in me, which differs from it en- 
tirely in quality—4 in at with a in fate, different in 
quality—6 in not with 6 in no, different again—i in 
but with i in mute, which is a difthong. 

Inthe old way, two of the four difthongs are repre- 
sented by single letters and two by combinations. 
In the Scientific Alfabet it was decided to represent 
all the difthongs by the letters that enter into 
their combinations. The spelling of kaind for the 
old word kind looks ‘* queer” to those who are first 
called upon to use it, but the newness or ‘“ queer- 
ness *’ wears off with a little use, and that newness, 
far from being an objection to reforming a thing, is 
the very aim of reforming it—the old being bad. 
Besides, by opening the difthongs, we avoid the use 
of four new letters, which is a great gain in a fonetic 
alfabet. 

I have seen that a critic objects to the use of the 
scientific pronouncing key in a dictionary, imply- 
ing at the same time that there isa good old way 
which should be followed. Thisis very far from be- 
ing the-case. Each dictionary, English and Ameri- 
can, has its own peculiar way of marking vowels and 
consonants to represent sounds. In one, seven dif- 
ferent forms of a are marked, six of e, five of 7, and 
soon. The system is socomplicated that few, even 
of those who have used the dictionary longest and 
most frequently, can remember the meaning of the 
signs. Other dictionaries have systems equally com- 
plicated. Instead of selecting any of thesesystems, 
or inventing a new and complicated system on the 
old plan, it is 2-distinct gain that the editors of the 
“Standard” have adopted the Scientific Alfabet of 
the Philological Societies as being the. easiest to 
learn, the easiest to remember, and the best in every 
respect. 

One of the words as re-spelled ia this alphabet 
which disturbs a “ critic’ is the word “call.” The 
vowel in this word is the same as in the word “ nor.”’ 
The Scientific Alphabet represents this sound by 
the letter o, as in nor, and the re-spelled words ap- 
pear as cél, nér. If one will examine the words as 
respelled in Webster and Worcester he will at once 
see which is the most uniform and scientific repre- 
sentation. Inregard to other words to which atten- 
tion has been called are * cider *’ (saider), ‘* earache” 
(irék), “lady * (lédi), and ‘‘idea*’ (aidia). These 
words have been evidently selected to show the use 
of the letters {,é and af. It is acknowledged that 
these re-spelled words have a new and “queer” 
look, but this is no good argument against them, 
provided they are part of a scientific system which 
is vastiy superior to the old systems of indicating 
pronunciation. 

Cuicaao, ILL. 


. 


0. C. B. 
PRIZES 
For the Best Method of Teaching the 


Scientific Alphabet. 


The “Scientific Alphabet*’ used in the respelling 
for pronunciation in the “Standard Dictionary” is 
the result of many years of most intelligent labor 
by the American Philological Association, the Eng- 
lish Philological Society, and the American Spelling 
Reform Association. It is indorsed by nearly all of 
the —_— Philologists in the English-speaking 
world. 

By using this alphabet in the respelling for pro- 
nunciation the eyes of ple will become gradually 
familiar with the new forms words must have when 


ZE CONTEST. 








the spelling of the English language becomes scien- 
tific, and this is done in a way that does not prevent 
nor confuse the consulter of the Dictionary. By 
this device the two methods of spelling, the com- 
mon and the scientific, are placed side by side in the 
Standard. Itis highly important that the children 
in the schools become through masters of this Al- 
phabet. It will prove to be of permanent value. 
and will be of help in learning other languages. as 
it is not arbitrary, but embodies the scientific prin- 
ciples of a universal alphabet. 

For the best suggestions for the teaching of this 
Alphabet, we offer the following prizes—Copies of 
the Alphabet will be sent on application: 

First Prize.—#%50.00 cash will be given to the 
teacher who will send us the most feasible plan 
for teaching the alphabet in schools. 

Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standard 
Dictionary (2-vol. edition, morocco binding), for 
the second best plan. 

Third Prize.—#17.00 copy of the Standard Dic- 
tionary (2-vol. edition, full Russia), for third best 
plan. 

Fourth Prize —&14,00 copy (1-vol. edition, full 
Russia), for fourth best plan. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.—The suggestions must not extend beyond 600 
words. 

2.—They must be sent to us on or before September 
20, 1894. 

8.—Each contestant must inclose 10 cents in postage 
stamps, for which we will forward a copy of the 
25-cent Prospectus of the Dictionary anda copy 
of the Scientific Alphabet. 


PRIZES 
For the Best List of 500 Words each, 
Spelled Phonetically with the 
Scientific Alphabet. 
First Prize.—#25.00 cash. 
Second Prize.—822.00 copy of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


Third Prize.—#17.00 copy of Dictionary. 
Fourth Prize.—%14.00 copy of Dictionary. 


CONDITIONS, 


1.—The words are limited to 500. and must all be 
made out of the letters in the sentence, ‘* The 
Scientific Alphabet in Standard Dictionary.” 

2.—Each word must be spelled phonetically, 

3.—Each word must be written in the script letter of 
the Scientific Alphabet (a copy of the script 
alphabet will accompany the prospectus). 

4.—Plurals, variant spellings of a word, and foreign 
words seldom used in English, and words not 
found in any of the leading general dictionaries 
of the language will not be counted. 


5.—Lists must be sent us on or before Sept. 20, 1894. 
6.—Each contestant must send 10 cents in postage, 
for which we will send a copy of the 25-cent 
prospectus of the Dictionary and of the Scientific 
Alphabet, including script copy. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 
PRICES. 

TWO-VOL. EDITION 
Half Russia. 


Per Vol. Per Set 


. . $7.50 $15.00 
Including ) 8.50 


Full Russia ( nn. 17.00 

Full Morocco | Reference Index. ' 11.00 22.00 
SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION— 

Half Russia .. ea ns » SR 

Full Russia ( Including ) ° 14.00 


Denison’s Patent -* 
Full Morocco | Reference Index.!. + - 18.00 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 
10 Cts., Vol. I. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


New York—London—Toronto. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE PULPIT. By 


John Henry Barrows. Vol. X. ‘‘American 
Reformers’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, 557 pp., 


with Portrait, and Copious Index. $1.50. 


Post-free. 


** Whoever reads this book will have many erroneous 
impressions of Mr. Beecher dispelled, while the lofty 
services he rendered his country in the hour of her 
need, his marvelous power over audiences, and his utter 
independence of thought and me rage will have new 


luster thrown upon them.’—/udge S. O. Thacher, 

Lawrence, Mass. 

John G. Whittier, 
THE PoreT OF FREEDOM. By William 
Sloane Kennedy. Vol. IX. ‘* American 
Reformers ”’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, 332 pp., 


with Portrait; also, Appendix containing a 
Reference Table for Dates, a complete 
Bibliography of his Works, Notes on Early 
and Rare Editions, and a General Index to 
the Volume. $1.50. Post-free. 

* Anentertaining book, abounding in history, and 


interspersed with liberal quotations from W hittier’s 
poems and ballads.”"—Chicago Mai1. 


Charles Sumner, 


THE SCHOLAR IN PouiTics. Vol. III. of 

‘“‘American Reformers” Series. By A. H. 

Grimke (Author of ‘* William Lloyd Garri- 

son, the Abolitionist”’). 12mo, Cloth, 

with Portrait. $1.50. Post-free. 

“The book is well calculated to fire the spirit of 
patriotism in the youth of ourcountry.”—Boston Times. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 





PREACHER, AUTHOR, PHILANTHROPIST. 


With Anecdotal Reminiscences.. By G. 
Holden Pike. Introduction by Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson; Concluding 
Chapters by Rev. Jas. C. Fernald. 12mo, 
Cloth, 411 pp., with Portrait. $1.00. Post- 
free. 

This book covers the entire life of this “‘ Prince of 


Preachers,”’ including his last two sermons, his letters 
from Mentone, funeral, etc. 


John B. Gough, 


THE APOSTLE OF COLD WATER. Vol. XI. 
‘American Reformers ’”’ Series. By Carlos 
Martyn. 462 pp., with Portrait and Copious 
Index. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. Post-free. 


‘“*Mr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he 
has done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man. 
The book is full of lively and highly interesting anec- 
dotes, and it gives, incidentally, a history of the temper- 
ance movement in Americaand England during the life 
of the re Sormer, 1817-1886."—The Church Advocate, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





J ohn Calvin, 


By M. 
France. 


Guizot, Member of the Institute of 
I2mo, 160 pp., Cloth. 50 cents. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography by the 
famous French historian. 


Martin Luther. 


sy Dr. William Rein, based upon Kostlin’s 
‘* Life of Luther,” translated by Rev. G. H. 
Behringer. 12mo, Cloth, 219 pp. $1.00. 


“The many translations and abridgments of Kost- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractive and readable biography 
out of the bulky work of Kostlin.. It is distinctly 
biographic al rather than controversial.” —7ke Critic, 


New Vor 


Wendell Phillips, 


THE 
= 


Vol. I. 
I2mo, 


AGITATOR. By Carlos Martyn. 
American Reformers’”’ Series. 


Cloth, 349 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 
‘* Delights my heart.”—May. Gen. O. O. Howard. 
‘It is profoundly interesting.’—U. 5S. Senator 
Wim. P. Frye. 
“Chinese” Gordon. 





(GENERAL GEORGE GORDON.) A succinct 
Record of his Life. The narrative is car- 
ried down to the entry of the General into 
Khartoum. By Archibald Forbes. 12mo, 
Cloth, 171 pp., with Portrait. 75 cents. 

** The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 


history. He had a will as imperious as Napoleon's ; 
he had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell’s; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource : he had 


Jan Lawrence’s capacity for governing semi-civilized 
races; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering love of 
humanity.””— 7he 7ribune, New York. 


William E. Dodge, 


THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos 
Martyn. Vol. III. of ‘‘American Reform- 


ers” Series. 12mo, Cloth, 349 pp., with 

Portrait. $1.50. Post-free. 

** Sparkling and inviting from beginning to end. 
Reads like romance,’ The Mid-Continent, St. Louis. 


The Moral . Crusader, 


WILLIAM LLoypb GArRkISON, A Biographical 

Essay, by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Founded 

on ** The Story of Garrison’s Life, Told by 

his Children.” 12mo, Cloth, 200 pp., with 

Portrait. $1.00. Post-free. 

‘ Each year brings a new book about William Lloyd 
Garrison, but one of the best stories comes to us from 


a foreign pen—that of Goldwin Smith.”"—New York 
Herald. 


Frederick Douglass, 


THE COLORED ORATOR. 
Holland. Vol. 1V. of ‘‘ American Reform- 
ers” Series. 12mo, Cloth, 425 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.50. Post-free. 

** Issues of national import are here discussed incident 
to Mr. Douglass’ personnel, which are far reaching, 
and whose trend will be part of the twentieth century 
interests of the world.’’—Post-E.xpress, Rochester. 


By Frederic May 


Oliver Cro Cromwell ; 


His Lire, IFE, TIMES, BATTLEFIELDS AND COoN- 
TEMPORARIES. By E, Paxton Hood. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. © Post-free. 

“*Mr. Hood's biography is a positive boon to the 


mass of readers, because it presents a more correct view 
of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives pub- 

lished, whether we compare it with Southey’$, Guizot's, 
or even Forster’s.”"— Zhe Sun, New York 


Abraham Lincoln, 


THE EMANCIPATOR. By Professor C. W. 

French. Vol. V. of ‘‘ American Reformers” 

Series. 12mo, Cloth, 398 pp., with Portrait. 

$1.50. - Post-free. 

““This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates 
all environing conditions to their proper functions of 
presenting the personality of the subject in its true 
light, but also furnishes one of the most interesting 
ideals of true American manhood.”—T7he Southern 
Star, Atlanta. 


John Wycliffe, 


PATRIOT AND REFORMER, 

Star of the Reformation.” 

Wilson. 12mo, Cloth, 

trait. $1.00. Post-free. 

** This is the fullest, fairest, most accurate, and most 
connected memoir of the great forerunner of Reformers 
to be found anywhere withi n the compass of so briefa 


volume. Nothing essential is omitted,’—Wii/iam M. 
Taylo rv, D. D. 


‘The Morning 
By John Laird 
247 pp., with Por- 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Horace Greeley, 





THE Epiror. By Francis Nicol Zabriskie. 
Vol. II. of *‘ American Reformers’”’ Series. 
12mo, Cloth, 398 pp., with Portrait and 
Copious Index. $1.5c, Post-free. 

‘ This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
be side the biographies ‘of Henry ¢ lay by “arl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Professor Moses Coit Tyier. 

he New York Ex angelist. 


Author of _Unele Tom's Cabin, 


THE Lire Work OF. By Florine Thayer 
McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with 
assistance of members of the family. Ele- 
gantly bound, square 12mo, Cloth, 440 pp. 
Illustrated witlg Steel Portrait and other 
engravings. $2.00. Post-free. 

“A delightful contribution to the 

of the period.”"—New York Times. 


The Life of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


literary history 


By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated with 

Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 300 pp. $1.00 

‘* A biography worthy of its subject ; a finely appre- 
ciative portrayal of a noble life.’ 1dvance, Chica 
The Life of Schuyler Colfax. 

By O. J. Hollister Svo, Cloth, 535 pp. 

(With Copious Index.) Illustrated with 


Post-free. 


-New York Tribune 


Portraits, etc. $2.50. 


‘ Brilliant and pathetic.”’- 
William Lloyd Garrison, 


THE -ABOLITIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 
Vol. VII. of ‘* American Reformers ” Series. 
12mo, Cloth, 405 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 


* Entertz aining, 
young or ol 


Dr. §. G. Howe. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, By Hon. S. B. 
Sanborn. Vol. VI. of ‘‘American Reform- 
ers” Series. 1I2mo, Cloth, 370 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.50, Post free. 


inspiring, instructive reading for 
The Boston Times 


** This volume of 37 pages can be marked as among 
the most intere sting and instructive biographies of the 
year.”’— The Daily inter Ocean, Chica 


French Celebrities. 
Brief Biographies of Foremost Frenchmen. 
12mo, Vol. I., 139 pp.; Vol. II., 150 pp.; 
Cloth. Each, 75 cts. Post-free. 


‘** Clear, crisp, and popular.” 


Charlotte Bronte. 


Golden Rule, Boston. 


An Hour with (¢ “har! otte Bronté; or, 

ers from a Yorkshire Moor. 

Holloway. I2mo, 156 pp., 

trait. 75 cts. Post-free. 

“ There are at times flights of eloquence that rise to 
grandeur,”’—New York Herald. 


Ulric Zwingli. 
By Jean Grob. Translated by Rev. G. F: 
Behringer from the German, i12mo, 200 
pp., Paper, 25 cts.; Cloth (with two illus- 
Seatioanen Zwingliand his birthplace). $1.00. 
‘ This biography presents the life of the Reformer 
of Switzerland—‘the mountain bé y of Wildhavus,’ as 


he has been called—in a highly interesting manner.’’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


Maj. Gen. 0. 0. Howard. 


Flow- 
3y Laura C. 
with Steel Por- 





The Salient Characteristics and Leading 

Events of his Life, Illustrating his Career 

as a Christian Soldier. By Laura C. Hol- 
loway. I2mo, 235 pp., Cloth, $1.00. 

‘ This volume. presents a highly interesting account 

im his military and philanthropic career, and will be 


read in multitudes of Christian families all over the 
land.”—Lutheran Observer, Philade/phia, 
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Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 




















Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
amy pen, 100 copies can be made. 59 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 




















OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


CHAUTAUQUA TALKS, 


THREE BOOKS, 





By CHARLES BARNARD. 


TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL in its Relation to 
Plents and Business (141 p>: A book of Observation and 
Experiments for Students, Schools, Farmers, and ‘others. 

of the land the grateful earth 
treasures. 


TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER with Relation 
to Plants and Animals (136 pp.): A book of Observations 
for Farmers, Students, Schools, etc. 


The See gumoeret, & deals cut rain, 
nail senile aod aerate thout partiality to all. 


TALKS ABOUT OUR USEFUL PLANTS (149 
pp.): A book of Observations and Experiments for the 
use of Schools, Students, and all who are Interested in 
the Culture of Plants for Pleasure or Profit. 

Plants require care. Weeds never die. 











At Random from the Tables of Contents. 


CuaptTer I.—The Earth's Clothing.—The First Obser- 
vations. The Bonesofthe World. . . . 


Cuaprer V.—Artificial Climates.—The Control of 
Temperature and Rainfall. The Cold Frame. The Cold- 
pery and Orchard-house. The Hotved. Plant-houses. 
actical Value of Observations. The Two Roses. .. . 


Cuaprer VIII.—Artificial Soil. Potting Soils. Mak- 
ing NewSoils. . . . 


Cuaprer VII.—Things Out 5 Place.—Plants out 
of Place. Friends at Home. Conclusion. i 


CuaprTer III.—The Multiplication of Plants.—Plants 
with Two Lives. Artificial Pro tion. Layering. Cut- 
tings—Out of Doors. Cuttings—Under Glass. .. . 


CHAPTER I.—The Friends of the Family. — Plant 
Character. The Useful Friends. Plant Lives. Tender 
and Hardy Plants. More Families. 


And Many Other Chapters. 





12mo, Cloth. 


Price per Volume, 75 


Cents, post-free. 





Sold Separately; or the three books in a box, complete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 





These handy volumes are written in easy, popular style, and contain a vast amount of prac- 


tical, useful information of interest and value to all. 


are neatly bound in pretty blue cloth. 


They are printed in large, clear type, and 
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